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F. W. Roets, New York-New England — 
. Here are your mining paper salesmen — each one of them 


ready to help you increase your company’s sales to the min- 





ing industry. Constant contact with mining gives these men 
R. (. Maultsby, Atlanta an unusual knowledge of marketing methods and opportuni: 
ties in the field they serve. This knowledge is at your disposal. 


Perhaps your company is one they have already helped get 
a larger volume of profits from the mining field. Coat Ace 
and ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL advertisers are today 
cashing in on sales to the machine-conscious mining industry. 
These men showed many manufacturers how to get started. 





J. W. Otterson, San Francisco You will find them unfailingly helpful as marketing coun- 


é selors. Each of these men has a practical knowledge of... 
a * advertising as an integral part of selling the mining 
industry 


¢ merchandising and distribution of products to the min- 


J. H. Allen, Dallas 


ing industry 








* the application of equipment and supplies in the mining 





markets. 





These men together with the market research staff and the 
unequalled informational facilities of the McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company, offer up-to-date factual data on markets and 
buying habits that would take tens of thousands of dollars to 
try to duplicate in your company. 





€. J. Coash, Chicage 







Coat AGE and ENGINEERING AND MINING JouRNAL provide 
a competent organization qualified to work with you in help- 






ing to solve your marketing problems in the mining industry. 





W. A. Potter, Philadelphia 
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LOOK FOR YOUR MINING MAN! At your service are these 
eleven District Managers . . . over twice as many as any other mit 
ing publication . . . to keep you posted by regular calls and service 
on matters affecting your sales to the mining industry, They invule 
you to "phone, wire or write them on any problem that cannot 
wait for the next call. You'll find trained men . . . always ease 
and willing to help, as over 425 satisfied advertisers can stify. 
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No. 18 in a series of Electrical World 
reports on successful advertising 
directed at clearly defined objectives 
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advertising has climbed during the last 25 years. 


The top line shows the brand recognition posi- 
tion of Burndy connectors among utility men dur- 


ing the past 12 years. (Either first or second. ) 


Starting small 25 years ago, Burndy grew with 
the great-growth industry. 
Those good old days of opportunity are not 


gone. There’s still a frontier in this industry be- 
cause it will double in the next ten years. 


Nearly all of our big advertisers today started 


BURN 


orn 





There’s Plenty of ‘Frontier’ in this Market 





The red line at the bottom shows how Burndy 
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small and grew with the industry they serve. 





Many of the fractional-page advertisers you 
see in Electrical World today will keep right on 
selling and advertising to the limit of their abili- 
ties, and they'll be up there among tomorrows 
leaders of the industry. 








The opportunity is big in the Electric Service 
Industry. Its continued growth is as sure as the 
growth in population. Its rewards will go to the 
manufacturers who make sure that their creative 
selling and advertising are big enough to grow 








as the “great-growth” industry grows. 
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FIELD! 


HOW DOMESTIC ENGINEERING BUILDS BUSINESS FOR YOU! 


Editorially DOMESTIC ENGINEERING is de ticipating. Like so many other DOMESTIC ENGI 
signed to be of greatest assistance to its industry NEERING editorial programs, this contest has 
as a whole. One in a long series of editorial projects struck a responsive chord throughout the field and 
by which this industry has benefited over the past has proven an effective sales tool which is actually 
sixty years is the current All-Industry ee building business for the industry. If you are not 
ng Contest in which thousands of contractors, deal now a participant learn how this industry-wide pro 
‘rs, wholesalers and manufacturers are activ at par gram can benefit you. Write for details 


Domestic ENGINEERING 


1801 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 
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ALREADY! 


ISSUE 
FOR ISSUE... 


INVEST MORE | 


RAILROADS".. 
THAN IN 


ANY OTHER 
RAILWAY 
PAPER 


=> 
DERN 


4-YEAR 
ADVERTISING 
GROWTH 
AMAZING! 


1946 (Ist yeor) 107 pages 


ADVERTISERS 
IN "MODERN 


1947 
1948 
1949 


Bec 


343 pages 
596 pages 
835 pages 


|, 


BIG! in format, edi- 


tor 


ial impact and 


readership. 


BEAUTIFUL! .. . See 


for 


for 


POWERFUL! ... 


yourself — Write 
a sample copy! 


it—and KNOW! 


Mo 


dern Railroads 


201 N. Wells S?., 


Chicago 6, Ill. 


er 
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Letters 


wt the 


Likes Ad with Prices 

To Tut has been 
considerable discussion from time to 
time on the advantages and disad- 
vantages of including prices in indus- 
trial advertisements. 


Epiror: There 


These GRAMIX parts of intricate design, 

in quantity production, cost only I< to 17¢ each 
die pressed of powdered iron of bronze te withia .0005 

costly hining time 

oil impregneted for self lubrication 





Sacinaw. michicas 


THE GOMITED STATES GRAPHITE COMPaEY - 
eeerae coerenaries 


advertisement, which 
is appearing in December in Design 
Vews, seems to me an excellent ex- 
ample of how prices can be included. 
T. A. Rocers, Publisher, Design News, 
Detroit. 


The attached 


IM Article Helps 
Teach Selling Trainees 


To Tue Eprror: The 
of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
excellent article by Huxley Madeheim 
entitled, “Selling to Engineers.” At the 
present time we have a number of sales 
trainees going through a course and I 
would like very much to put a copy of 
this article into the hands of each one 
of them.—W. E. Raner, Advertising 
Manager, DeLaval Steam Turbine Co.., 
Trenton, N. J. 


October issue 


carries a very 


@ -Limited copies of Mr. Madeheim’s 
article are available at L5c each.—Ed. 


Europe Could Use a Market 
Data Book, Says Hourez 


To Tue Eprror: It was certainly a 
pleasure to receive the Industrial Market 
Data Book. 

We want to 
having published 
so complete. For 
data shown has 


congratulate you for 
a publication which is 
us here in Europe the 
practically no impor- 
tance, but as we ourselves publish sev- 
eral annuals we know what work there 
is to such a single publication. It must 
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to the Edito 


be a great help for all advertisers and 
advertising agencies in your country 

We can but tell you to continue in the 
splendid way you have traced your. 
selves . . . and if possible, to do better 
every year! 

It is a great pity that we in Europe 
do not have a suchlike book, which 
would give us great help. 

Once more, we wish to tell you how 
much we admire the titanic effort which 
you have made, and remain, yours 
cordially—FerNANpb Hourez, directeur 
general, agence de Publicite Bodden & 
Dechy, Brussels, Belgium. 


Those Copy Chasers 
Are Good Policemen 


To Tue Eprror: Thank you for your 
letter and for the commendation certifi- 
cate. 

And thanks, too, to your Copy Chas- 
ers for the very generous things they say 
in the October issue about our B. F. 
Goodrich series. These gentlemen have 
been a great inspiration and help (and 
good policemen, too!) to all of us who 
write copy. —Kennetu W. Akers, Gris- 
wold-Eshleman Co., Cleveland. 


1947 Manufactures Figures 
Improve ‘Market Data Book’ 


To Tue Eprror: I was much pleased 
to receive the 1950 /ndustrial Market 
Data Book a month earlier than usual, 
as my copy of the previous year’s Data 
Book was literally falling apart from 
overmuch use by various members of 
our organization during the past 11 
months. 

In the 1950 book the information on 
the various markets has been greatly 
improved by your addition of the 1947 
Census of Manufactures figures. 

The Market Data Book is especially 
valuable as a convenient source of in- 
formation on business publications. 
Where more data is desired than the 
listings contain, most of the leading busi- 
ness magazines carry advertisements in 
the Data Book which present detailed 
factual information—the kind that ad- 
vertisers want.—S. J. Borcuers, Adver- 
tising Manager, Barrett-Cravens Co. 
Chicago. 


Market Data Book 
Is “Very Useful” 


To Tue Eprror: We are very glad to 
tell you that the Industrial Market Data 
Book has been received. 

Not only our space department but all 
of our contact men find this a very use 
ful book and we are mighty glad to have 
it—R. A. Picarp, Picard Advertising 
Co., New York. 
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LOOK SKYWARD WHEN YOU WANT TO SEE DRAMATIC 
EXAMPLES OF PRODUCT-DESIGNERS’ WORK... THE SWIFT 
AND COMPLEX AIRPLANES OF TODAY AND TOMORROW. 
AND IF YOU SELL THE COMPONENTS FROM WHICH THESE OR 
ANY OTHER MACHINES ARE BUILT ...AND ARE A PRODUCT 
ENGINEERING ADVERTISER ... THEN SET YOUR SALES GOALS 
JUST AS HIGH AS TOMORROW'S PLANES WILL FLY. 








































The men who design these planes, and every machine for land or sky, are the 
men who read your Product Engineering advertising. And more of them read 


aie %, your advertising here than will read it in any other magazine edited for them. 
| * What's more, they read your Product Engineering advertising under the most 
= stimulating, sales-provoking circumstances you could seek. There are many 


reasons why: 


First, they read it in a magazine whose single function is to help them 
design better machinery and equipment. 


Secondly, they read it voluntarily, and with keen interest and percep- 
tion. Each of these readers pays for his copies of Product Engineering, 
and identifies his job interests as product design (of which component 
selection is a fundamental part ) when he does so. 


Thirdly, because Product Engineering has the prestige and influence 
created by its editorial leadership . . . and its position as the one 
magazine 18,000 product-design engineers pay to read... your 
Product-Engineering advertising builds similar prestige for your 
parts, materials, sub-assemblies, or finishes. 
Product Engineering has the exciting power to build sales for you . . . quickly 
and in volume. Its ability to do so is the yardstick against which over 500 
advertisers measure its advertising value . . . then place far more advertising 
in Product Engineering than any other product-design magazine carries. 
For all the reasons why your best 1949 advertising buy will be a still better 
one next year, see your Product Engineering representative soon. 


AODUGT 
ENGINEERING 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION, McGRAW-HILL BUILDING, NEW YORK 18 




















MEMBER OF THE AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS AND THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 





A. J. JENNINGS 


CLeveLanp—A. J. Jennings, 54, vice. 
president in charge of sales, Cleveland 
Worm & Gear Co., Cleveland, and its as- 
sociate company, Farval Corp., died after 
a heart attack October 30. 

Mr. Jennings began his business ¢a- 
reer with E. F. Houghton Co., Phila- 
delphia, producer of industrial lubri- 
cants, where he served for 14 years. He 
left Houghton to become vice-president 
and general manager of Lubrication De- 
vices, Inc., Battle Creek, which later 
became Farval Corp., manufacturer of 
| centralized systems of industrial lubri- 

cation. He came to Cleveland in 1932 

when Farval was purchased by Cleve. 

land Worm & Gear. 
A member of the Industrial Marketers 
of Cleveland, local chapter of the Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers Association, 
he also was active in the American So- 
ciety of Lubrication Engineers and the 
American Gear Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, serving the latter as chairman of 








METALWORKING INDUSTRY 


FACTS: Every month some 131,000 important individuals in metalworking the general commercial committee. 
read MACHINE and TOOL BLUE BOOK .. . the READ book of the industry. 
These men include 31,390 in the administrative group . . . 25,480 engineering 
personnel . . . and 63,960 production men such as works managers, superin- Uses Novel Ad in 1949-50 





tendents, etc . an average of 4.9 readers per plant in the 27,021 metal- 
working plants which are reached every month. Circulation is CAA audited. 
Since 1906, MACHINE and TOOL BLUE BOOK has effectively carried the 
advertising messages of many leading manufacturers to the metalworking in- 


dustry can also tell your story to this carefully selected audience with 
“buy-ability.”’ 
RE TS: Quotes from letters sent to us by advertisers: 


“You might be interested in knowing that the number of inquiries which 
we have received in the last six months from MACHINE and TOOL BLUE 
BOOK is greater than any inquiries we have received from any other magazine 
reaching the metal working trade. We are pleased with the response that 
this magazine has produced. Of these inquiries fully 50% have been con- 


verted into actual sales.” « 


“1 thought perhaps you'd like to hear 
from your advertisers when they get re- 
sults. Mr. Roofe informs me that he is 
getting excellent results from the BLUE 
BOOK. His replies came from a wide 
territory, principally from the chief manu- 
facturing districts. of the United States.” 


By 


& DIGEST OF Tee wer 
AL WORKING \eeesrey re 


“Since the first of the year, the number 
of inquiries from the BLUE BOOK have 
not quite equalled that of other publica- 
tions but — more important — exactly 
75% of the inquiries have resulted in 
orders. The quality of the inquiries, 
therefore, proves to be far more im- 
portant than quantity.” 


Write for full details on the market you 
can reach profitably and economically 
through MACHINE end TOOL BLUE 
BOOK. 





MACHINE and TOOL BLUE BOOK 


A HITCHCOCK PUBLICATION 


55 W. Forty Second St. 


WHEATON, ILLINOIS Ta ai) ae) ee 














‘Ceramic Data Book' 


An industrial supplier has accom- 
plished the unusual feat of including 
18 actual samples of the company’s 
products in a media ad. 
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The advertiser, Commercial Decal, 
Inc., Mt. Vernon, N. Y., used a four- 
page ad including a two-page insert com- 
posed of 18 ceramic decalcomania in the 
1949-50 edition of Ceramic Data Book, 
published by Industrial Publications, 
Chicago. The decal sheet, showing three 
styles of a new three-dimensional rose 
pattern, may be removed from the book 
and the decals fired in accordance with 
complete directions printed on the re- 
verse side. 


"Diesel Progress’ Moves 


The executive, editorial and produc- 
tion offices of Diesel Progress have been 
moved to 816 N. LaCienda Blvd., Los 


Angeles. 
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t and easily digested: 
. of Quick changes are the rule, not the exception, in the chemical and process 
e. industries . . . and the men responsible for specifying equipment and 
materials must keep up with all that’s new. 
0 To keep them fully informed of current developments, it takes a publication 
devoted primarily to news coverage of the field. It takes a magazine that 
‘com: comes out frequently. It takes a magazine that can be read quickly, easily. 
— It takes C&ENews. 
Every Monday, 70,000 subscribers (more than twice the circulation of any 
other publication in the field) read C&ENews for the latest in the way of 
operations and developments. An exclusive nationwide teletype network 
feeds C&ENews editors all the news and development information that’s 
red hot. 
Your advertising is offered the same red hot readership and attention 
values, plus unexcelled visibility when it appears in C&ENews. Add this to 
the reasons below, and you'll see why more and more advertisers are 
scheduling more and more space in C&ENews. 
Why Buyers Specify C@ENews 
— largest paid circulation 
— greatest plant coverage 
— greatest plant penetration 
— greatest industry coverage 
— greatest industry penetration 
— greatest number of buying and specifying factors 
~ — greatest page-by-page readership 
~~ — lowest cost per M 






— largest inquiry-producing trade publication in the field 


CHEMICAL & ENGINEERING NEWS 


NEWSMAGAZINE OF THE CHEMICAL WORLD 


Published by THE AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY 
Advertising Management: REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORP. 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO * PHILADELPHIA * CLEVELAND 
FORT WORTH * SAN FRANCISCO * LOS ANGELES + SEATTLE 
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THIS NEW TOOL 


answers many questions 


SOLVES 


MANY 


PROBLEMS 


for the Industrial 


Equipment Exporter 


DICCION ARIO 7 EXT 


PANAMERICAN® 


oL-INGLES 


ESPAN 
ESPAN A 


{NA LE 


Its pages present the living languages 
of the textile industries as they are 
used in the mills of the United States, 
Hispano-America and Spain. Almost 
10,000 technical listed, 
English-Spanish & Spanish-English. 
The translation of them is clear, pre- 
cise and, when necessary, defined. A 


- 
285 


terms are 


page encyclopaedia section pre- 
sents, in Spanish, a step-by-step view 
of textile processing so that any com- 
petent translator, unfamiliar with tex- 
tile manufacturing, can make an ac- 
curate technical translation. The Pan- 
american Textile Dictionary is pub- 
lished by the publishers of Textiles 
Panamericanos, the most widely read 
textile industrial journal in the 
Spanish-speaking world. The diction- 
ary will be sent, post-paid, on receipt 
of $15.00 (for delivery in N. Y. City, 
add 30c sales tax). Free descriptive 
folder and specimen pages on request. 


PANAMERICAN 
PUBLISHING CO. INC. 
570 7th Avenue 
NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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ly Problems 


By KEITH J. EVANS 


Sales Promotion Plan for 
the Whole Company 


The boss just called me in and 
suggested that I get busy on a plan 
that will inspire everyone in the or- 
ganization to do their best work so 
that we may increase sales. He 
recommended that we use a theme 
along the lines of the following: 
“The sales department isn’t the 
whole company, but the whole com- 
pany is the sales department.” 

He believes that by a united ef- 
fort we can show everyone who 
helps to make our product that by 
making it better, it is easier to sell; 
and if it is easier to sell, our sales- 
men will sell more. So we will all 
have safer jobs. 

This is quite a big assignment, 
but it seems to be so natural that 
perhaps others have already worked 
along the same lines. Do you have 
any information that may have 
been developed in the past by other 
companies? — ApverTIsSING MaAn- 
ACER 
Many companies have worked 

along these same general lines. The 
usual procedure involves posters in 
the plant and office, and weekly or 
bi-weekly bulletins to supervisory 
personnel and salesmen. 

It is so true that everyone is really 
in the sales department because we 
are all making things to sell. The 
customer is the boss and unless he 
buys we do not have jobs. 

You might check up on poster com- 
panies who may syndicate this type 
of material. There is one poster and 
promotional firm in Chicago, doing a 
rather nice job along this line under 
the slogan “We can’t have unless we 


o} . %” 
give. 


How to Get Ahead 


I am advertising manager of a 
fairly small company selling to in- 
dustry. A certain amount of my 
time is spent in the field, and I be- 
lieve | have a fairly good picture of 
what is going on in our industry. I 
am doing an acceptable job of ad- 
vertising, but I am begining to feel 
more and more as though I were 
marking time. I am afraid that I 
am not “growing” as I should. What 
steps would you recommend in or- 
der to make sure that I keep out of 
the rut?—-ADVERTISING MANAGER 


Since you are conscious of the rut, 


there is a very good chance that you 
will never be in it. However, here are 
a few suggestions that may prove 
helpful : 
1. Read your selling and advertis. 
ing magazines regularly. 
2. Spend more time on INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING as this is the one 
specialized magazine in your field. 
3. Attend the meetings of your lo- 
cal National Industrial Advertisers’ 
Association chapter. 
4. Take active part, if possible, in 
order to get better acquainted with 
the other men and learn what they 
are doing. 
5. You should always try to attend 
the annual meetings of the NIAA, 
because they certainly have broad- 
ening influence, in addition to aid- 
ing you in your general day-to-day 
work. 
6. Look into the possibilities of 
graduating from advertising to sales 
management. The training you have 
in market research, advertising 
planning, etc., often represents a 
better background for sales man- 
agement than straight selling. 
7. If it looks as though you cannot 
get into sales management, broaden 
your own work. Delve more deeply 
into your market analysis. Study the 
facts of sales analysis as a guide to 
current sales. 
8. Try to fill in the void between 
the advertising and sales depart- 
ments by intensive sales promotion. 
9. Study the possibility of greater 
activity in publicity and public re- 
lations work. This field is growing; 
companies are more and more 
realizing the necessity of having a 
strong man who can interpret their 
business and policies to the public. 
Using advertising as a base, there 
are so many avenues in which you can 
grow, that the big question is not 
what to do, but where to begin. 


Market Research—A Natural 


I have been reading your column 
regularly and have found it quite 
helpful. Now, more specifically, 
can you answer this question: al- 
though I keep rather close touch 
with our salesmen, sales manage- 
ment, and general management, I 
still find myself very frequently in 
a quandary as to the weight of ad- 
vertising and sales promotion effort 


(Continued on Page 138 
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roduct Design Achievement 
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= Keener competition—the trend of higher costs—provide a constant challenge to 

> engineers and designers of electrically operated products. It’s the job of these 

ne 

id. product development men to raise the standards of performance and appearance 

“ so that their products may win an increasingly larger share of available markets. 

in Also, they must be ever vigilant in holding down production costs through more 

x resourceful design planning and specifications. 

j Design progress is swift in the dynamic field of electrically operated machines, “ 

: appliances and equipment. Hence the engineers and designers in this field must . 
d- be constantly alert to new techniques and methods—new and improved materials 5) 
7 and components—that may contribute to their overall objectives. i 
: ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING is a prime source of ideas and stimulation for the < 
' men responsible for the development of all electrically energized products. The i 
bs monthly editorial pages of ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING abound with timely E 
| ideas and suggestions that can be translated into better product designs. The i 
editors are constantly combing the field for significant new developments... I 
~ setting up new targets for product design achievement. 4 
‘ Alert advertisers are showing in their pages how their materials, metals, com- , 
: ponent parts, equipment or finishes can. be applied; how they can solve specific $4 
L. product problems which the designer faces. In pointing out new = 
] opportunities for the product maker they are pointing up 

: their own company sales! 


THE 


GAGE PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
1250 Sixth Avenue 
New York 20, N.Y. 






= 


3EING PLANNED TODAY BY ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING READERS 
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*Typical Metal Progress Reader 


<< You'll find 
= Oe many 
of these 
\ data sheets 
helpful 
in making up 
your advertising 
schedule 


























peewee eee & 4 
f METAL PROGRESS i 
r 7301 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio ; 
i Please send me the DATA SHEETS ] 
' | have checked: ' 
[_] N.LA.A. Outline Form 
i [_] Advertising Rate Card ! 
i [] 1949 List of Advertisers i 
i [_] Readership Survey i 
8 (J Format 1 
t [_] What is a Metallurgist? i 
' [_] Foundry Operations : 
[_] Cleaning & Finishing , 
; [_] Heat Treating Equipment & Supplies ' 
[_] Abrasives 
i [_] Oils & Compounds—Cutting or i 
I Lubricating i 
i C) Drills, Pneumatic or Electric | 
1 [_] Drills, Twist rT 
' C) Forging and Pressing Equipment i 
[_] Sows, Metal Cutting 
| [_] Tools, Cemented Carbide ! 
? [_] Welding Equipment t 
B (_) Steel, Alloy i 
4 [_] Steel, Carbon 1 
| [_] Steel, Stainless 1 
' [_] Steel, Tool ' 
[_] Nonferrous Metals 
' C) F | 
asteners 
| [_] Forgings i 
4 C] Powder Metals if 
& Cl Springs 1 
[_] Stampings i 
' [_] Tubing 1 
' C] Weldments ' 
C] Wire 
4 [_] Castings ' 
| [_] inspection Equipment I 
i i 
§ _ NAME — —— 1 
i TiTle ! 
i i 
" COMPANY + | 
§ _ADoRESS i 
Boon ZONE STATE ! 
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Me. MPR says: 








Dec. 11-16. National Association of 
Display Industries (Winter). Hotel New 
Yorker, New York City. 

1950 

Jan. 9-13. Annual Meeting & Engi- 
neering Display, Society of Automotive 
Engineers, Book Cadillac Hotel, Detroit. 

Jan. 16-19. Plant Maintenance Show, 
Auditorium, Cleveland, O. 

Jan. 17-19. Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, Auditorium, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Jan. 23-27. International Heating & 
Ventilating Exposition, State Fair Park, 
Dallas, Texas. 

Jan. 23-27. National Sand & Gravel 
Association, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 

Jan. 30-Feb. 1. National Crushed 
Stone Association, Stevens Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Jan. 25-27. Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, Municipal Auditor- 
ium, Kansas City, Mo. 

Feb. 6-10. Automotive Accessories 
Manufacturers, Grand Central Palace, 
New York, N. Y. 

Feb. 19-23. National Association of 
Home Builders, Congress and Stevens 
Hotels, Chicago. 

March 6-9. 1950 Radio Engineering 
Show, Grand Central Palace, New 
York. 

March 15-17. Midwest Hotel Show, 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 

Mar. 28-31. National Plastics Exposi- 
tion, Navy Pier, Chicago. 

April 4-7. National Association of 
Corrosion Engineers Conference and 
Exhibition, St. Louis, Mo. 

April 5-7. Midwest Power Conference, 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 

April 10-14. American Society of 
Tool Engineers, Industrial Exposition, 
Convention Hall and Commercial Mu- 
seum, Philadelphia. 

Apr. 17-22. National Oil Heat Expo- 
sition, Convention Hall, Philadelphia. 

May 8-12. American Textile Ma 
chinery Exhibition, and Associated In- 
dustries, Atlantic City. 

May 8-12. Convention and Exhibition 
of the American Foundrymen’s Society. 
Public Auditorium, Cleveland. 

Week of May 22. National Marine Fx- 
position, New York City. 

June (date not set). American Society 
for Testing Materials, Atlantic City, N.J. 

June (date not set). American So- 
ciety of Industrial Appraisers, Dallas, 
Tex. 

June 5-9. Confectionery Industries 
Exposition, Grand Central Palace, New 
York, N. Y. 

June 12-14. International Convention 
and “Inform-a-Show,” National Associa- 
tion of Purchasing Agents, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

June 12-16. National Oil and Gas 
Power Division Conference and Exhibit, 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore. 

August (date not set). Western Pack- 
aging Exposition & Conference, Civic 
Auditorium, San Francisco. 
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Aug. 14-18. National Power Show of 
National Association of Power Engi. 
neers, St. Louis, Mo. 

Aug. 28-31. Metal Mining Convention 
and Exposition, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Sept. (date not set). Biological 
Photographic Association, American 
Medical Museum, Chicago. 

Sept. 5-9. National Chemical Expo. 
sition, Coliseum, Chicago. 

Sept. 11-23. National Graphic Arts 
Exposition, International Amphitheatre, 
Chicago. 

Sept. 18-20. Track Supply Associa. 
tion, Coliseum, Chicago. 

Sept. 18-21. National Builders Hard. 
ware Exposition, St. Louis, Mo. 

Sept. 18-22. Fifth National Instru- 
ment Conference & Exhibit, Memorial 
Auditorium, Buffalo. 

Sept. 24-27. Advertising Specialty 
Fair, Advertising Speciality National As- 
sociation, Palmer House, Chicago. 

Sept. 26-29. Industrial Packaging & 
Materials Handling Exposition, Phil. 
adelphia. 

Sept 29-Oct. 8. National Television & 
Electrical Living Show, Coliseum, Chi- 
cago. 

Sept. 26-29. Iron & Steel Exposition, 
Public Auditorium, Cleveland. 

Oct. 3-5. National Lubricating Grease 
Institute, 17th Annual Meeting, Roose- 
velt Hotel, New Orleans, La. 

Oct. 7-14. International Dairy Show, 
Indiana State Fairgrounds, Indianapolis. 

Oct. 8-11. National Institute of 
Governmental Purchasing 5th Annual 
Conference & Products Exhibit, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Oct. 16-20. 38th National Safety Con- 
gress & Exposition, Chicago. 

Oct. 23-27. 1950 Convention of 
National Metal Congress & Exposition, 
Chicago. 

Oct. 31-Nov. 2. Annual Meeting 
American Society of Agronomy, Cin- 
cinnati. 


1951 


Mar. 19-23. Western Metal Congress 
and Exposition, Oakland, Calif. 


1952 


May (tentative). International Pe 
troleum Exposition, Tulsa. 


Foreign—1950 

April (date not set). International 
Motor Show, Melbourne, Australia. 

May (date not set). International Au- 
tomobile Exhibition, Vienna, Austria. 

May 8-18. British Industries Fair, 
Olympia & Earls Court, London & Bir 
mingham. 

Opened July 10, 1948. 10 year expo 
sition. International Exhibition of In- 
dustry & Commerce, Petropolis, Brazil 

July 24-28. International Technical 
Exhibition of Radiology, Westminster, 
England. 

Sept. (date not set) International 
Textile Exhibition, Lille, France. 
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Sales Supervision Devices 


Work for Owens-Illinois 


Sales supervision, which is not necessarily the Simon Legree type of overseeing, 


should lift salesmen's perspective not only toward but up to management levels. 


Sales executives at Owens-Illinois Glass Co. use || "supervisory devices" to help 


lead rather than drive the salesman to his best effort. What those devices are 


and how they are used is described by Mr. Solon in this condensed version of his 


remarks in a panel discussion on "Supervision of Salesmen of Industrial Goods" 


Nov. 10 at Ohio State University. The contributions of other panel speakers will 


appear in succeeding issues, forming a series of case histories on sales super- 


vision and control. 


By K. J. SOLON 

Manager, Sales Control Div 
wens-lllinois Glass Co. 

Toledo, O. 


an CUSTOMERS: 

| use this salutation for two 
first, because customer cul- 
tivation is the order of the day and 
the decade and_ second, 
Owens-Illinois makes Duraglas sales- 


reasons: 
because 


packages for beverage, beer, liquor, 
toiletries, drugs, household, dairy, and 
food products. So if you eat, drink, or 
smell sweet you're a customer!—and 
if you don’t, we also make bottles for 
embalming fluid. 
Owens-Illinois is centralized on 
overall sales planning and sales op- 
erating policy. We have a vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales; four industry 
sales managers ( beverage, food, drug 
and closures) and 14 product division 
managers. There is also a sales policy 
committee made up of the four indus- 
try sales managers, the general branch 
manager, heads of market develop- 
ment and packaging research depart- 
ments, and several other individuals. 
Chis headquarters group puts forth 
a considerable effort along direct sell- 
ing lines through extensive travel, 
convention contacts and continuous 
calls on the trade with field personnel. 


But the responsibility for the sales op- 
eration is squarely in the hands of 38 
branch managers and five regional 
managers. These men, directly super- 
vising the activities of 120 salesmen, 
use a variety of supervisory imple- 
ments or devices. 

l. A weekly itinerary sheet lists 
date, city, hotel, and major accounts 
to be called on. This form is largely 
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for convenience in contacting the 
salesman when he is away from the 
branch but from the supervisory angle 
also serves as a means of appraisal by 
the branch manager of the manner in 
which the salesman routés himself. 

2. Call reports are turned in or 
mailed in to the branch manager each 
day. They are coded for checking 
the type of call, and for designating 
one or several of a dozen types of 
services or selling aids that may have 
been used. There is also a small space 
for the salesman to write only high- 
spot information which he feels he 
will need er which might be of in- 
terest to the branch manager. Only a 
single copy is made. 

After review by the branch manager 
the report is posted on a permanent 
visible line card record and then goes 
into a recall file based on the date 
shown for the next call. Prior to the 
week in which the next calls are made 
the entire set of call reports is given 
to the salesman for his use in both 
organizing his travel and refreshing 
his memory with regard to notes 
made, items, services discussed, and 
so on. 

3. The sales history card is the 
usual fold-over visible line card show- 

(Continued on Page 76) 
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SALES BOOSTERS: Call report, mailed by salesman to branch manager daily, is 

coded to show type of call and permits salesman to show one or several of 12 sales 

aids and services used during call. Week’s supply of reports goes into recall file at 

branch office and is then supplied to salesman to refresh his memory, guide his sales 

tour in following week. Itinerary enables sales manager to communicate with sales- 
man at any time, checks routing efficiency. 
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( BJECTIVE, specific, comparative 
data unobtainable elsewhere is 
presented to advertising managers and 
top management in the 1949 industrial 
advertising budget survey published 
by the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association. 

Completion of the study, based on a 
mailed questionnaire, was made pos- 
sible by the cooperative response of 
335 advertising managers representing 
industrial suppliers with a broad range 
of products and services. 

Data was prepared to permit com- 
parison with a series of NIAA budget 
surveys conducted annually since 1931 
—except for several war and postwar 
years—reflecting from year to year 
the changing trends in advertising 
activities and expenditures. 

The study, guided by the NIAA bud- 
get survey committee, was designed to 
provide industrial advertising man- 
agers with data on how the size of ad- 
vertising budgets is determined and to 
what extent various advertising ac- 
tivities are emphasized in budgets. 

Result highlights: 

Industrial advertising budgets are 
climbing back to the 1939 level of 2% 
of income, as compared with 1.9% in 
1948. 

Some 79% of industrial advertising 
budgets are prepared from September 
to December, inclusive. The peak pe- 
riod is October and November. 

About 74% of the companies re- 
ported that their budgets covered the 
calendar year. 

In answer to the question, “How do 
you compute the size of your advertis- 
ing budget?” 30% replied that the 
amount is determined by the advertis- 
ing needed to achieve predetermined 
sales objectives for individual prod- 
ucts in specific markets; 37% replied 
that the amount is dictated by a com- 
pany official with varying considera- 
tion given to sales requirements, com- 
petitors’ activities, or wholesaler and 
dealer demands; 29% reported the 
amount is revised up or down, based 
on previous years’ experience; 22% 
reported their budgets are fixed on a 
percentage of sales volume, either net 
or gross; and 4% reported their bud- 
gets are for a fixed amount in dollars 
and cents for each product unit manu- 
factured. 

These percentages drew significant 
comment in an editorial in the Nov. 14 
issue of Advertising Age: 

“It is encouraging to note that in 
the NIAA budget study, 30% of those 
replying said that their budgets are 
determined by ‘the advertising needed 
to achieve predetermined sales objec- 
tives for individual products in specif- 
ic markets.’ This so-called ‘objective’ 
method strikes us as the only really 

logical means of determining promo- 
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@ Help for ad managers as they set 1950 ad budgets 


NIAA Study Shows 


How Budgets Are 


Determined, Distributed 


How do you compute the size of your advertising budget? 





Method 


Total replies asia chalk 
Did not answer this question 
No. of companies reporting = Base . 


A) Fixed percentage of sales volume (Net or ‘ened 
B) Fixed amount, in dollars and/or cents, for each en 


unit manufactured 


C) Amount dictated by a company official with varying 
consideration given to sales requirements, competitors’ 
activities or wholesaler and dealer demands . 


D) Amount revised, up or down, based on previous anal 


experience 


E) Amount determined he the odverticinn needed to 
achieve predetermined sales objectives for individual 


products in specific markets 


The total of the number of mentions exceeds the number 
because some companies use more than one method. 





No. of % of 
Mentions Companies 

335 
4 

331 100% 

74 22% 

12 4 

124 37 

97 29 

a 30 


answering the question (100%) 
This was a check-list question. 


lf you used methods A, B or E described above to prepare your budget, what 


sources and whom do you consult for market data? 





Sources for Market Data 


No. of 
Companies Companies 


% of 








No. of companies using method A, B or E to compute the 


size of their budgets 
Did not answer this question 


No. of companies reporting one or more sources 
Sales records, sales representatives, district managers 


Our own market research 


Trade association reports and independent surveys 
Publishers’ Data, S.R.D.S., Market Data Book 


Government data or census 

Watch trends in our industry 
Advertising agencies ; 
Our company officers, product managers 
All available data 

None 


159 
37 
122 
69 
29 
27 
27 
1 


Nw @ ON 


1 


100% 
57% 
24 
22 
22 


i) i i a | 


The total of the mentions exceeds the number answering the que stion (100%) because some 


respondents listed more than one source of information 
the replies to which were edited and grouped as shown above, 

‘dents checked off combinations of methods A. B 
B or E as reported unde! 


In answering question No. 2, some respon 


or E. For that reason the total of the mentions for methods A, 


This was 


question No, 2 exceeds the 159 replies used to tabulate question No. 3. 
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an open-end question, 
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By BENNETT S. CHAPPLE JR. 


A 


Assistant Vice-president, 
J. S. Steel Corp., Pittsburgh 
3nd Chairman, NIAA Budaet 


vey Committee 


tional budgets, and it should be used 
by every advertiser. 

“As far as we know, 
ever based the cost of a manufacturing 
plant or the purchase of machinery or 
tools on a fixed percentage of sales: 
instead, and logically, purchases of 
this type are decided upon the basis 
of what can be accomplished, and the 
results which are likely to be obtained. 
Why should not the same type of 
thinking be applied to advertising and 
promotional expenses?” 

The study showed that the budget 
was approved by the company presi- 
dent in 64% of the companies report- 
ing. In 31% of the companies the 
executive vice-president approved and 
in 29°% the vice-president in charge of 
sales approved. 
companies the usual 
sources for market data are the sales 
records and sales representatives of 
the company, its own research, pub- 
lishers’ data (notably Standard Rate 
& Data Service and  INDUSTRIAI 
Marketine’s Market Data Book) and 
trade association reports, in the order 
given. 


no one has 


For most 


Of total paid space used in publica- 


tions, 88.1% is for product advertis- 
ing and 11.9% for institutional ad- 


vertising. 

low much is spent for various types 
of advertising? The survey shows the 
following bee akdown: 50° for paid 


space: 29.8% for product literature: 
¢ e . . - P ° 

> for exhibits: 0.7% for motion 
pictures: 2.8% for display material 


and dealer service items: 0.9% for 
novelties: 0.2% for research: 4.9% 
for publicity and public relations: and 
7.5‘. for administration. 

O! the reporting companies, 93% 
employ an advertising agency. Of 
these, 81% reported that their agen- 
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What per cent of your dollar sales income is spent on advertising? 





Reported % advertising to sales for 





One or More Years 
(But not necessarily 


all three years) 


All Three Years 








No. cos. 
Answering Aver. %adv. Aver. %adv. 
Year Survey No. Cos. to sales dollar No. Cos. to sales dollar 
1939 actual 335 167 2.5% 155 2.0% 
1948 actual 335 272 1.9% 155 1.9% 
1949 budget 335 269 2.1% 155 2.0% 


This was an open-end question 


Is your department responsible 
for any functions in addition to advertising? 














No. of % of 
Reply Departments Departments 
Yes 265 84% 
Me «. 52 16 
Total companies reporting = Base 317 100% 
Not answered 18 
Total replies 335 
What functions are they? 
No. of % of 
Reply Departments Departments 

No. of departments having a function in 

addition to advertising 265 
Did not answer this question od 2 
No. of departments reporting functions in 

addition to advertising 263 100% 
Sales promotion other than advtg., 

catalogs, sales conferences 106 40% 
Printing, mailing, microfilming 70 27 
Sales 54 21 
Public relations ee 53 20 
Employe relations, employe publleations, 

house organ 42 16 
Displays and exhibits, packaging 

product shows 23 9 
Market research 22 8 
Sales training 19 7 
Guided tours 18 7 
Company management, accounting, etc. 8 3 
Annual stockholder reports 6 2 


This was an open-end question, the replies to which were edited and grouped as shown above 


cies provide service on a standard 
15% basis. The three most common 
variations were 15% plus retainer or 


service fee, a guaranteed minimum 
against which 15% on _ space is 


credited, and a contractor retainer fee. 

The practical value of this data and 
additional information in the pub- 
lished survey will vary with the ways 
in which it is used by the individual 
advertising managers. For a majority, 
the survey will pay for itself. On the 
other hand, many may feel that the 
use of a specified procedure by a large 


1949 


number of other companies does not 
necessarily make that procedure ac- 
ceptible for their particular organiza- 
tions. Yet how can any procedure be 
appraised without comparison and 
analysis? 

Top management has to be skeptical 
when it comes to spending money. 
The advertising manager must be 
creative and enthusiastic, but he must 
approach the problem _ intelligently 
and well supported by facts. The 
NIAA budget survey will give you 

(Continued on Page 100) 
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By WALTER L. BENZ 
Advertising Busine Manager 
American Chem a's iety Div. 
Reinhold Publishing Corp 

New York 


1O COMPANY retains a salesman 
who fails to bring in new ac- 
counts, nor a public relations manager 
who fails to make the company known 
and liked. 

Yet much money is spent on adver- 
tising that is supposed to do those 
things but falls short of the mark. The 
use of wrong reader appeals in an ad 
is like the salesman with a strong, 
black cigar in the corner of his mouth 
while trying to sell doilies to a maiden 
lady—it’s the right audience for the 
product, but that cigar is a distraction. 

How technical should be the copy 
in an industrial ad? If the copy is 
highly technical, will it fail to attract 
the attention of some key officials who 
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COPY, LAYOUT AND PRODUCT appeal are what bring returns, regardless of 

whether you use a coupon or not, according to a split-run copy test of the two ads 

(above, left) by Armour & Co., Chicago. More than 500 returns came in, with the 

coupon ad drawing the same response as the ad without coupon. Armour’s was Test 

No. 1-3 in chart on opposite page. American Cyanamid Co., New York, drew 43% 

greater returns for an ad with technical copy (above, right) than the same ad with 
straight copy. This was Test No. 1-4 in chart. 


PRICES should not be listed in an ad unless you are willing to accept a lower in- 

quiry return, a test of price vs. no price (at left, No. 3) indicated for Fred S. Carver, 

Inc. This was Test No. 1-1 on accompanying chart. Single column vs. run-around 
(No.4) was also tested. 


Using Split-Run Copy Testing 
in Industrial Advertising 


Business papers generally have not adopted split-run copy testing probably 
partly because small press runs, compared to those of mass media, appeared to 
make the tests impractical and partly because industrial advertisers have not 
shown as much interest as consumer advertisers. However, some industrial adver- 
tising executives and agency men have expressed belief that split-run testing 's 
just as important for industrial advertising. The catch, they agree, is that a split- 
run copy test must be carefully planned and executed if it is to be at all useful. 

Whether business papers begin offering this service on any large scale may 
depend partly on whether the publishers decide that it is worth surmounting the 
difficulties. Or it may depend on whether business paper advertisers become sold 


enough on the service to demand it. 


are extremely influential in the pur- 
chasing of the advertised product? If 
too general, will the copy fail to sell 
the technical man who specifies the 
product? How about the ad layout and 
the illustration? Which will better 
guide the readers’ eyes to the sales 
message—a technical diagram or a 
sweater girl? 

Copy researchers have compiled sta- 
tistics to point up effective appeal fac- 


tors; but even these should be care- 
fully weighed in applying them to a 
specific product for a particular in- 
dustrial audience. Having decided 
what appeals and treatments should be 
most effective, how about proof that 
they are the most effective ? 

Split-run copy-testing is a reliable 
way to determine and to prove the 
value of appeals in publication ad- 

(Continued on Page 9) 
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WHAT SPLIT-RUN COPY TESTS SHOWED ADVERTISERS 


IN ‘CHEMICAL & ENGINEERING NEWS’ 























Variables Adequacy of Response 
Ad “A Incon- : 
; Treatment clusive Ade- Comparison 
Test Subject of Ad “B” Less quate Conclusive of 
No. Test Treatment | than50 50-199 209-499 500 plus | Re-urn Conclusions* Comment 
1-1 | Price listing | A: Prices listed A true measure of the 
| vs. No prices} in illustration | Xt | “B” drew |The majority of ad! effectiveness of this 
| ('s-island— caption 83% greater |responses evidently| appeal would be in 
Lab. equip- | B: No prices | response |are to learn prices.| sales resulting from 
ment) listed the respective ads 
| over a period of time. 
1-2 | Black & white | A: Black & Apparently the ad 
| vs. Black & | white = | Equal text did not receive 
| One color (Full-page il- | return to much attention, indi- 
|(Full page —| lustration sur- | each ad cated by equal returns 
| Chemicals) printed over for the easily-read 
black copy.) black and color ad 
B: Black & and the harder-to- 
yellow read black and white 
(Illustration ad. 
in yellow.) 
| er, 
1-3 | Coupon vs. A: Coupon There is no appat-| This conclusion 
No coupon |B: No coupon Xx Equal ent difference be-| points up the respon- 
(Full page— return to | tween use of coupon| sibility that the copy 
Chemicals) each ad and no coupon if! and layout bear in ad- 
copy, layout and| appeal. 
product appeal are 
| strong. 
| | 
1-4 | Straight copy | A: Straight For this type of| The technical copy 
vs. Technical| cepy X | “B” drew |product, technical! possibly had greater 
copy B: Chemical 18% greater |copy had stronger! appeal than credited 
(Full page, formula re- response |eppeal than straight|b; the returns be- 
black & one placing text copy. cause of probable ap- 
color (blue)— | a" peal advantage of the 
Chemicals) straight-copy ad 
which carried a bul- 
letin illustration not 
included in the other 
| ad. 
| 
2-§ | Technical ap- | A: Technical | “B”’ drew |It is indicated here| It should be noted 
peal vs. Gen-| appeal X '43% greater |that an ad contain-| that the general ap- 
eral appeal B: General response jing copy with tech-| peal ad carried copy 
(%4-page— | appeal | nical appeal but! that was not general 
Chemicals) | (All factors | with a sl ghtly “dra-| in its arproach. The 
changed) | matic” layout and il-| basic difference be- 
lustration will draw| tween the ads was in 
| a greater response) their physical appear- 
than an ad having} ance. 
wholly technical ap- 
pal. 
3-6 Identical to x “B”" drew |Substantiates con-| This was equally a 
test 2-5 44% greater |clurions drawn in| test of the method for 
response _ test 2-5. testing. The results 
to these tects were 
nearly identical. In 
reveating the test, an 
18% greater return 
| was received. 
3-7. | Black & white | A: Black & red “A” drew IColor increased ap- 
vs. Black & | (Caption illus- Xt 16% greater jou. 
color | tration and response 
(2nd cover— | sig. cut broken 
Chemicals) | up in color.) 
|B: Black & 
white 


+ Adeauate for interest in product 
classification, based on average re- 
turn expectancy. 








*Based on the par- 
ticular treatment 
of the appeal tested 








in the respective 
os 
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Better, Lower-Cost Handling 


IN YOUR PLANT--- 






Noted 
Score: 32% 
Cost Ratio: 100 


converors 


© ance coumepeniall ww an esoewnde 


: 
Seen Read 
Assoc. Most 
27% 12% 
93 75 


Contain 
For Conveying Smal! 










Seen Read 

Noted Assoc. Most 

Score: 13% 12% 7% 
Cost Ratio: 93 88 88 


Starch Tests Industrial Ad Readership 


Highlights in industrial advertising 
readership are reported by Daniel 
Starch & Staff, New York, in this 
second installment of a new monthly 
{ds are from the August issue 
of Factory Management & Mainte- 
nance. Next month ads from the Sep- 
tember issue of Machinery will be 


series. 


analy zed 


Of ger pene the full significance out 
of readership scores of industrial 
ads is one of the trickiest of research 
jobs. 

\ good example is a comparison of 
three V-belt ads by B. F. Goodric h 
Co., Akron, Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co.. Akron, and Gates Rubber Co.. 
Denver. The Goodrich ad, latest in 
the company s excellent 13-year-old 
series, offered a headline and illustra 
tion appealing to most readers of 
Factory rather than to a narrow group 
of the publication’s readers. This and 
a page | position helped the ad 
achieve leading Noted, Seen-Asso 
ciated and Read Most scores of 36. 
35 and 18% respectively, compared 
with 14, 13 and 10° for Gates and 
12. 10 and 7° for Goodyear. 

But two factors lessen the impor 
tance of Goodrich’s commanding lead 
over Gates. First, the Gates ad aimed 
strictly at readers directly interested 
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READERSHIP SCORES: 


NOTED denotes the percentage of readers who, when interviewed, said they re- 
membered having seen an ad—whether or not they associated the ad with the name 


of the product or advertiser. 


SEEN-ASSOCIATED denotes the per cent of readers who said they remembered 
seeing the ad and associated it with the name of the product or advertiser. 


READ MOST denotes the per cent of readers who read 50% or more of the copy. 


COST RATIO expresses the relationship between the cost per hundred readers 
(who “noted,” for example) for a specific ad and the corresponding median average 


cost for all the ads in the same issue. A “Noted” cost ratio of 175, for example 
would mean that the ad “stopped” 75% more readers per dollar than par for the 
issue, par being 100 and representing the median average cost. Thus a cost ratio 


above 100 is above average; below 100 is below average. 


in V-belts—a narrower group. Sec- 
ond, a comparison of Noted to Read 
Most scores shows that a great ma- 
jority of the readers who noted the 
Gates ad stayed to read the copy. 
whereas only about half stayed to read 
the Goodrich and Goodyear copy. 
Gates scored Noted, 14°C, and Read 
Most, 10°°, which meant that 71% 
stayed to read, compared with 58% 
for Goodyear (although it was last 
in the listed scores) and 50% for 
Goodrich. It is likely that Gates’ clear, 
simple diagrams with clear, simple 
copy did much to hit and hold the 


lucrative though narrow buying group 
at which the ad was aimed. 

Three conveyor ads, varying in size 
and color, achieved significantly 
varied scores. Alvey-Ferguson Co.., 
Cincinnati, earned readership scores 
identical with Chain Belt Co., Mil- 
waukee (for Rex) and the high Noted 
and Read Most cost ratios of 147 and 
150 respectively, using a black-and- 
white, two-thirds page as compared 
with a black-and-white full page for 
Chain Belt. 

Standard Conveyor Co., North >t. 
Paul, Minn., achieved the leading 
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COMPLETE SHOW, set up and ready for display, appeared 
at the Store Modernization Show in New York last summer. 


Hit the Road with Your 
Industrial Show Exhibit 


lf your buyers are concentrated in scattered cities, 


it may be practical to convert your exhibit into a 


traveling show. Rohm & Haas did it for Plexiglas. 


Problems to beat were packing, shipping, promoting. 


( N THE FIRST DAY of the Store 

Modernization Show last June 
in New York, my company realized 
that it had a winner in its exhibit of 
a sample store. Before the final day, 
the company had decided to put the 
exhibit on the road. 

Rohm & Haas Co. manufactures 
Plexiglas, an acrylic plastic that has 
become a standard material in the air- 
craft, automobile and sign industries, 
among others. In the past two years, 
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it has also been used widely as a 
standard architectural and lighting 
material—for store facades, large 
signs, movable screens, partitions, lu- 
minous panels. It was these uses, to- 
gether with the application of the ma- 
terial to merchandising fixtures of 
many types, which we featured in 
our New York show exhibit. 

Our decision to take the show on 
the road was prompted by many con- 
siderations, chief among which was a 


By FREDERICK L. LYNCH 
Sales Development Div. 
Plastics Department 

Rohm & Haas Co. 


Philadelphia 


desire to aid our initial customers, 
the plastics fabricators and sign build- 
ers. Here we occupied the position 
typical of so many raw-material sup- 
pliers: the fabricator on whom we de- 
pend largely for sales is often a small 
business man and rarely has the re- 
sources to engage in any considerable 
sales promotion. Instead, he relies 
mainly on personal selling, supported 
occasionally by direct mail. 

Accordingly, the company felt that 
the traveling show offered a chance 
to do two jobs at once: (1) to pro- 
mote sales for its fabrication custom- 
ers by providing them with a show- 
room, and (2) to develop new busi- 
ness among store operators by show- 
ing them in person exactly what is 
being accomplished with Plexiglas in 
store modernization. 

As rapidly as possible we prepared 
a tentative itinerary which included 
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three-day showings at major hotels in 
Philadelphia, San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, Detroit, Cleveland, St. Louis, 
Chicago and Boston. The tour is ex- 
tending from Sept. 13 to Dec. 8. 

We didn’t have much time. Let’s ap- 
praise what had to be done. Saleswise, 
promotional material had to be pre- 
pared and distributed, fabricators in- 
vited, and end-users notified of the ad- 
vent of the show. This last group in- 
cluded architects, store designers, mer- 
chandising and display executives as 
well as store management men gen- 
erally. 

Our own sales and sales promotion 
executives had to re-arrange their 
schedules in order to accompany the 
show; and sales staffs in the show 
cities had to schedule their “duty 
watches” at the show as well as to ex- 
tend, by mail and telephone, personal 
invitations to their customers. Also, 
in order to notify the trade press and 
its readers of the forthcoming tour, 
news stories had to be written, spotted 
and closely timed for regional pub- 
lications in the cities the show was to 
visit. 

Physically, too, we had a job to do. 
First, the show had to be redesigned 
and re-packaged for maximum ease 
and speed of assembly, dismantling 
and transportation. Shipping arrange- 
ments had to be made; space, light- 
ing and storage accommodations de- 
termined and arranged with hotels: 
bids requested and contracts awarded. 

First, our advertising department 
prepared three new booklets. Gen- 
erously illustrated and in color, they 
dealt. respectively, with store modern- 
ization generally (with the accent on 
store fronts), signs and merchandis- 
ing aids. Booklets were mailed to fab- 
ricators and known prospects among 
store operators, and the print order 
was made large enough to supply us 
with an ample quantity for distribu- 
tion on tour. 

Next, our technical news represen- 
tatives, Harry W. Smith Inc., pre- 
pared a general advance story for na- 
tionally-circulated trade publications 
in merchandising fields ranging from 
filling stations and hardware stores to 
jewelry stores and specialty shops. 


(Continued on Page 134) 


PACKING CASES, are labeled, num- 
bered and packed in order in which 
cases will be needed first at each 
stop. Second from top: The author 
(left) and assistant assemble layout 
of photographic display which sup- 
plements show. Second from bottom: 
As last visitor leaves, dismantling be- 
gins. Crates are color-coded to aid iden- 
tiiication, packing. Bottom: At this ho- 
tel, trucks load directly outside window. 
Package weight is limited, facilitating 
handling, cutting costs, breakage. 
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4 Defects of Institutional 


Ads and Ways to Improvement 





By GEORGE GALLUP 


Director 
Audience Research, Inc. 
Princeton, N. Y. 


The author, whose varied fortunes in finding out in advance how people will vote 


do not enter into this discussion, is a pioneer in several important phases of ad- 


vertising readership research. After years of testing and observing advertising 


reader reactions, he offers some suggestions to companies, including industrial 


suppliers, who occasionally turn from product advertising to advertising that sells 


the company or the company's ideas on controversial issues. 


NDUSTRY MUST SELL ideas as 
well as products. The increase of 
institutional advertising in recent 
years testifies that industry’s con- 
viction on this point is growing. 

Actually, it is difficult to draw a 
hard and fast line between product 
advertising and institutional advertis- 
ing. In a sense, every product adver- 
tisement has institutional overtones. 
And, many institutional campaigns do 
an excellent job of selling a product 
or a family of products. 

For our purposes here I should like 
to restrict the discussion to the type 
of institutional advertising that at- 
tempts to sell ideas, with few. if any, 
product overtones, and that is directed 
to the general public rather than any 
special group of customers or others. 
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This type of advertising tries to sell 
through mass media, concepts as ex- 
pressed by these headlines: “Are Prof- 
its Fair?” ; “High Productivity of La- 
bor Helps the Common Man.” 

It is only natural that public rela- 
tions men should raise a number of 
questions about the effectiveness and 
the advisability of such institutional 
advertising. Their first question: “Can 
you put over ideas of this kind through 
advertising ?” 

The answer to this question, it 
seems to me, is “Yes.” Any idea that 
is basically sound, like any good prod- 
uct, can be sold through advertising 
provided you go about it in the right 
way, and have the patience to stay 
with the job a long enough time. Since 
this is really the crux of the problem, 


in my opinion, | hope to spend the 
major part of my time dealing with 
this aspect of the job. 

But first, | should like to dispose of 
two or three other questions. The 
next is closely allied with the one 
which I have just tried to answer: 
“Is such advertising a waste of 
money?” If you accept my answer to 
the first question then it follows that 
the obvious answer to this second 
question is both “yes” and “no.” 
Every advertising man and every pub- 
lic relations man recognizes that suc- 
cess in selling an idea is the function 
chiefly of the way it’s done. In this 
particular field there can be a vast 
difference in performance. 

“Are there any special advantages 
to public relations advertising?” This 
question, I believe, can be answered 
definitively. There are special ad- 
vantages and they arise out of the fact 
that through institutional advertis- 
ing a public relations story can be 
told exactly as the sponsor wants it 
told—not condensed or distorted, as 
sometimes happens when it passes 
through other hands. 

To be more specific, paid advertis- 
ing permits the sponsor, in telling his 
story, to control: 

What he wants to say. 

How he wants to say it. 

When he wants to say it. 

To whom he wants to say it. 

Often the question arises whether 
institutional advertising of the type 
which I wish to discuss here should be 
done by associations or by individual 
companies. 


Help Pick up the Check 


The argument in favor of sponsor- 
ship by an association is strong. If all 
companies benefit, why shouldn’t all 
companies help foot the bill? 

On the other hand, the drawbacks 
are equally obvious. Often so many 
different points of view have to be 
reconciled that it is impossible to 
produce etfective copy. 

In this connection I am reminded of 
a story which is credited to Boss Ket- 
tering, famed research director of 
General Motors. When Lindberg flew 
the Atlantic, some friend remarked: 
“Isn't it remarkable that one man, 
alone, could accomplish such a feat?” 
Mr. Kettering’s rejoinder was that, 
“It would be even more remarkable 
if the plane had beer flown by a com- 
mittee.” 

There are, as you can see, good 
reasons for both approaches, and 
there is certainly room and need for 
institutional advertising sponsored by 
individual companies as well as that 
sponsored by associations. 

The quality and effectiveness ot i 
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“Several years ago Sweet's made a study of our catalog 
program. As a result of this study, their catalog consultant 
in Chicago submitted a plan for a 12-page Fisher catalog 
designed to effect a saving in the cost of our catalog 
program 

“We have used this 12-page design (with appropriate 
yearly revisions) ever since. 

“This catalog describes the Fisher line of control equip- 
ment in sufficient detail so that our prospects can make a 
preliminary selection and then call the nearest Fisher rep- 
resentative—listed on the back cover—for detailed engi- 
neering information and prices. 

“Sweet's production and printing facilities make this cata- 
log an inexpensive one that we can afford to distribute 
widely—pre-filed in Sweet's Files—handed out by Fisher 
representatives—used in answering general inquiries for 
information. 

“We save by eliminating the necessity of always dis- 
tributing a number of more expensive, detailed engineering 
bulletins to prospects who do not require them for prelimi- 
nary selection of Fisher equipment.” 


John J. Mullen, Advertising Manager 
Fisher Governor Company 
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SWEET’'S HAS SERVED 

FISHER GOVERNOR COMPANY 
FOR 32 YEARS 


MORE THAN 1100 MANUFACTURERS DISTRIBUTE THEIR CATALOGS THROUGH SWEET’S 
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GETS THE RIGHT INFORMATION ...TO THE RIGHT PEOPLE... AT THE RIGHT TIME 
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DIVISION OF F.W. DODGE CORPORATION « 119 WEST 40th STREET, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
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Here’s the way 






Sweet’s Catalog Service 






works for you: 









CATALOG DESIGN 


Custom catalog design by Sweet's starts with 







consultation with you to determine what 





information is needed to bring about the 





buying action you desire—specification, 






request for sales call, direct order. Then 






follows organization of the information in a 






basic pattern for making your catalog 






easy to use and to understand. Next comes 






selection of the most effective form fer the 






clearest statement of each fact—text, table, 





diagram, illustration. The result is a unit of 






buying information, specially designed to 







bring you and your future customers together 






in the shortest time and with the least effort. 
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CATALOG PRODUCTION 


Because of the great number of manufacturers’ 







catalogs handled each year, printing by 






& sh ts 


Sweet's offers you the economies of quantity 





es 


production with no sacrifice of quality. 





You may order your catalogs in any desired 


=» 60 






quantity —part to be distributed by Sweet's 






oe ee | 


and part, if you wish, to be delivered to you. 






If you prefer, you may print your own - 







catalogs and deliver them to Sweet's for 







filing and distribution, in which case charges 





are lower than those for the complete service. 







CATALOG DISTRIBUTION 


When your catalog is distributed by Sweet's, 


see ® 
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itis delivered to prospects of top rank 






buying power in the markets of interest 






to you. Sweet's spends more than $150,000 






yearly to locate, qualify and select the firms 


see ee we 





and individuals who represent the bulk of 






buying power in each market served. 






Furthermore, your catalog remains in the 





office of each recipient, instantly accessible 





at all times. This is accomplished by 






distributing it in a bound, indexed collection 





(file) of manufacturers’ catalogs. According 





to thousands of users of these files, this is the 





most effective method of getting catalogs 





used by prospective customers. 
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stitutional advertising has shown great 
improvement through the years—and 
can be improved further. 

My comments are not intended to 
reflect upon any particular campaign. 
They grow out of some 15 years spent 
in studying the effectiveness of adver- 
tising when I was copy research 
director of a large advertising agency, 
and about the same number of years 
spent with a public opinion poll try- 
ing to find out what the public 
knows and thinks. 

There are four common deficiencies 
in institutional advertising. These, and 
some ideas that in my opinion would 
help bring improvement, are as fol- 
lows: 

1. Much of our institutional ad- 
verlising ts not comprehensible to the 
average citizen. 

Most sponsors of this type of adver- 
tising realize the necessity of presents- 
ing their sales stories to prospective 
customers in simple language. But 
when it comes to selling ideas, they 
begin to sound like college text book 
writers. 

Actually, much simpler language 
must be used in dealing with abstract 
concepts than in dealing with prod- 
ucts. And even the use of words of 
one syllable is no guarantee that 
average readers can follow a long 
and detailed argument which requires 
many steps in the reasoning process. 

Let me quote a sentence from an in- 
stitutional advertisement which dealt 
with real prices: 
market and in the ab 


subsidies and 


In a free 
sence of speculation, 
the cost of human effort, be it in the 
form of wages, salaries or other forms 
of compensation, quickly determines 

the price we pay for goods 

If you read that sentence over a 
couple of times, I think you will be 
able to understand it, and probably 
agree that it makes sense. But would 
you like the job of trying to interpret 
it to some one who has not had a 
college education ? 

And now, let me quote two more 
sentences: 

The idea of wage increases all along 

the line without a corresponding in- 

in productivity is a delusion 

All the people cannot lift themselves 
by their bootstraps 


crease 


One of the women whom we asked 
to read this paragraph from an in- 
stitutional advertisement and then to 
tell us in her own words what it 
meant, made this reply: “I don’t get 
it. What do they boot 
straps?” 

As part of our work in making Im- 
pact studies we ask persons who have 
read a piece of copy to “play back” to 
us, what the advertisement is trying 
to say. This is a simple and revealing 
‘est. If persons typical of those whom 
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mean by 





you are trying to reach can read an 
institutional advertisement and then, 
in their own words, can give you the 
gist of your argument correctly, you 
can be sure that your advertisement 
has passed at least one all-important 


hurdle. 


Mental Inertia 


From my own experience in making 
studies of this character, | can assure 
you that a great many institutional 
advertisements fail to meet this “play 
back” test. 

The problem is rendered even more 
difficult because a large part of our 
institutional advertising today which 
attempts to explain the workings of 
our business system is designed to 
reach the average and below-average 
income groups in the population. The 
upper income groups usually do not 
need convincing. 

2. Much institutional advertising 
looks hard to read, and therefore isn’t 
read. 

The mental inertia is an endemic 
disease afflicting virtually the whole 
population. Produce an all-type adver- 
tisement in full-page format and you 
can be sure that unless your story is 
startling in nature, not many persons 
will take the time and trouble to read 
it. 

Advertising men who have learned 
to make even the most prosaic prod- 
uct interesting somehow abandon all 
their skills when it comes to selling 
ideas. They would shudder at the 
mere suggestions that they prepare 
long, all-type ads for any product. Yet, 
when it comes to institutional copy, 
they put on a different coat and start 
talking like college professors. 

A neat phrase or slogan is often 
worth 10,000,000 words. Just the two 
words, “New Deal,” did more to ex- 
plain a change in government policy 
and a new economic philosophy to 
the average man, than hundreds of 
billions of 


political speeches and 


words. 

I deplore as much as you do that 
the mind of man is so constituted that 
nuances of expression, that carefully 
qualified statements usually must give 
way to a sort of mental shorthand: 
but we must be realists and if a job 
has to be done, we must choose the 
tools which are best designed to do it. 

You will recall that shortly after 
the Taft-Hartley bill was passed it 
was widely attacked by labor leaders 
as a “slave labor law.” They didn’t 
bother to argue the provisions of the 
bill or to explain in detail what was 
right or wrong with it. But they did 
succeed in convincing many citizens 
of this country that is was a terrible 
law. 


In many respects | believe that the 
CIO and other labor organizations 
have produced better selling copy than 
many of our most skilled advertising 
men. If you don’t believe me, then 
look through their campaign litera 
ture of the last two elections. 

From the 1944 campaign I remen 
ber in particular one piece of litera- 
ture which opened up in accordian 
style to show a dramatic photograph 
of a long breadline. Only a few words 
were needed to remind voters that this 
prospect faced them again if the Re 
publicans went back into office. The 
Republicans, on their part, seemed to 
be satisfied with spending a sizeable 
bit of their campaign literature fund 
on a booklet which reprinted in full 
the entire Republican platform. 

But again let me say that I deplore 
the use of these over-simplifications: 
these intellectual short cuts. Neverthe- 
less I realize that this battle to sell 
ideas in the market place must be 
fought with brass knuckles and not 
with professional dialectics—at least 
not until we have brought political 
and economic thinking to a higher: 
level of understanding. 

One of the more interesting cam 
paigns to me in recent history has 
been one sponsored by the labor 
government in England to sell the idea 
of greater productivity on the part of 
labor. In this respect it bears some 
similarities to the campaign being run 
in this country on this same point of 
productivity. 

The labor government pulled no 
punches. It used hard-hitting copy, 
and it was content to get its message 
over to the people of England by terse 
copy and slogans. I can still remember 
one billboard campaign which, in 
brutally large lettering, carried this 
simple message: WORK or WANT. 

Long copy is often justified; in fact, 
it is often essential to explain and to 
convince. But long copy is justified. 
in my opinion, only when all attempts 
at terseness have failed. 

In the motion picture industry, a 
simple test is often applied by the 
most astute producers to stories or 
scenarios offered to them for possible 
moviescripts. If the story can be re 
duced to 10 words, then it is likely to 
be sufficiently simple in plot construc- 
tion to make a movie that will “come 
off.” 

I have often thought that this might 
be a good test to apply to an institu 
tional advertisement. If the argument. 
in essence, can be told in 10 words 
then the copy writer has at least a 
chance to make it stick when he en 
bellishes it with more. Or, if the i/ 
lustration and headline tell a nearl) 


(Continued on Page 96 
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best buy in Metalworking! — 





Fidvertising men have been seeing survey 
ter survey in which top metalworking 
men themselves put STEEL first on the 
bist of metalworking magazines they 
prefer. In coverage and readership, 
00, latest facts and figures show 

6, out in front. 

seeing evidence that STEEL covers more 
! the worthwhile plants than any other 
blication, advertising men are taking 
new look at their schedules in metal- 
rking to make sure they reach enough 
right plants. 
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Penton Building « Cleveland 13, Ohio 


plants STEEL enters every week. They are 
the plants that do more than 96% of all 
metalworking business -- a production this 


7 Af . CY) he fan Ar ‘ . 
year of over 60 billion dollars. 


OMT 


Ask the man from STEEL to show you these 
timely and informative surveys: Dun 
Bradstreet's extensive study of the entire 
metalworking industry -- TH! ERI: REPORT, 
a searching study of a typical metal- 
working city -- the recent study of buying 
influences in the steel-producing industry 
-- and other recent independent surveys 


ta 


which give you entizvely new information 
hat will help you plan your advertising 


and sales program. 


Uilt 








‘Good Will’ Comes Back 


to Carnegie-Illinois 


OMETIMES one of the most difh- 

cult things for a company to do 
in its employe and community rela- 
tions is to perform an altruistically- 
conceived civic service without ques- 
tion of the company’s sincerity, with 
out suggestion of an ulterior, commer 
cial motive. 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. ap 
pears to have performed that feat with 
the Good Fellow Club Carolers, a 
Christmas chorus of employes at the 
company’s Gary, Ind., plant, whose 
songs and holiday spirit are welcomed 
each year within and without the 
world’s largest steel mill. 

Company Christmas choruses aren't 
new. What makes the Gary plant's 
chorus unusual is its whirl-wind two 
week schedule. in which the carolers 
cover 500 miles in a chartered bus to 
make 175 appearances at schools. 


rag 


See Cover F 


~~ 


CAROLERS perform at 
the plant, the hospitals, 
the schools. 


churches, hospitals, orphanages, wel- 
fare centers and numerous parts of 
the mills and offices of the plant and 
other U. S. Steel Corp. subsidiaries 
in the area. 

The schedule is a study in precision 
timing. Length of time for each stop 
and for traveling between is carefully 
calculated in advance. But all this 
efficiency fails to detract from the 
festive mood of the chorus and the 
fun it gets and gives. 

Membership turnover in the 16- 
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man group is negligible and competi 
tion is keen for the one or two vacan- 
cies each year. Although directed by 
a leading professional choral director, 
Harry S. Walsh, the chorus really be- 
longs to the employes and represents 
an almost perfect cross-section of 
Carnegie-Illinois. 

The members vary from an a 
counting group leader to a_ boiler 
house operator and from a schedule 
clerk to an industrial engineer. In 
fact, the only members in the same 
type of job are the chorus’s two in- 
dustrial engineers. All members are 
paid their average earnings during 
the two weeks, and all contribute addi- 
tional time of their own as well. 

Community and employe relations 
are human relations. Human values 
are often not tangible or measurabl 
But it’s a likely hunch that much of 
the “good will toward men” sp! ad 
by the Good Fellow Club Carolers. 
with their frock coats, lanterns and 
sleigh bells, does not flow in just on 
direction. 
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Never Before 


was there such an 





ideal medium for 








reaching the men who 








buy heating and plumbing equipment! 
























ep HEATING & Plumping Sujome” News (eae 




















l. It is the first and only “new equipment” publication in the heating and plumbing field. 
i Editorial content is confined to factual, illustrated descriptions of new equipment, plus reviews 
of manufacturers’ literature—the things every contractor and wholesaler is vitally interested in. 
That means high readership, and added attention value for your advertising. 


2. It is the only single publication that offers combined coverage of Radiator Heating, Warm Air 


Heating, and Automatic Heating (Oil Burners, Gas Burners, Stokers). as well as Plumbing. 











ae 3. It reaches, by controlled circulation, more contractors, wholesalers, and manufacturers in the 

d by combined heating and plumbing field than any other paper—35,000. Of this number, 32,000 + 

ctor, are contractors. A breakdown of these contractors on the logical and sensible basis of what ‘y 

y e equipment they handle is given in the panel below. 

sents 

n of 1. High volume of inquiries is assured from interested prospects. Each editorial item and each 
advertisement is key-numbered, and readers send inquiries direct to manufacturer, or to us for 

one forwarding to manufacturer. 

oiler 

edule 5. It offers low-cost coverage—for instance only $125.00 per 

~ HEATING & PLUMBING EQUIPMENT month on the basis of 12 standard ninth-page units per year. 

o ie NEWS reaches 32,000 contractors and deal- 6. Your assurance of reliability—HEATING & PLUMBING 

— ers, of whom— EQUIPMENT NEWS is published by The Industrial Press, 

ade 25,280 handle Hot Water Heating Systems 59-year-old firm which also issues HEATING AND VENTI- 

— 24,960 handle Oi! Burners LATING (technical engineering monthly) and many technical 

— 21,440 handle Warm Air Heating books in the heating and related fields. 

alues 21,600 handle Plumbing To be issued monthly starting January, 1950. Advertising 

rable. 24,064 handle Steam Heating reservations now being accepted. Copy closes 15th of 

ch : 19,200 handle Gas Burning Equipment month preceding publication. 

P - 14,752 handle Stokers 

ind 25,920 handle Domestic Water Heaters HEATING & PLUMBING EQUIPMENT NEWS 

aot {Send for more detailed analysis.) Published by THE INDUSTRIAL PRESS | 

148 Lafayette Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
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FIRST IN 


FIRST IN COVERAGE OF ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS! 


Architectural Record reaches more architects and 
engineers than any other business publication . . . 
men who control more than 80% of all architect- 


designed building. 


FIRST IN PREFERENCE AMONG ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS! 


In survey after survey of architects and engineers, 
Architectural Record ranks first among all 


technical magazines. 


FIRST IN ADVERTISING VOLUME! 


More advertisers place more pages of advertising in 
Architectural Record than in any other publication 


in this field. 


FIRST IN ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS REACHED PER DOLLAR! 


Architectural Record delivers more architects 
and engineers for every advertising dollar you 
invest than any other publication. 
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ITS FIELD 


The ‘’Pivot Paper” for all building product advertising 
is Architectural Record. Here’s why: 

If you want to reach builders, contractors, 
nd sub-contractors or owners, there are vertical papers 
which reach them most economically. If you 
t- want to reach architects and engineers, one vertical 
paper reaches them most economically 
Architectural Record. 

The combination of Architectural F.W. DODGE 


For complete details, call or write | 


j _ —S the nearest Record office. CORPORATION 


Record and leading vertical magazines 
will give you more effective coverage 


of all these groups, at less cost per 





reader, than will any horizontal 


ers, magazine. 








PUBLISHED BY 


F. W. DODGE 
CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 


119 West Fortieth St. 
Pennsylvania 6-1500 







ng in 
ition 







CLEVELAND 


321 Hanna Building 
Cherry 7256 













CHICAGO 


700 Merchandise Mart 
Whitehall 4-4400 














LOS ANGELES 


672 South LaFayette 
Park Square 
Dunkirk 8-2286 





SAN FRANCISCO 


1003 TWA Building 
Yukon 6-2522 












PORTLAND 


907 Terminal Sales 
Building 
Atwater 4107 
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How a manufacturer of bear- 
ings is helping distributors and 
distributor salesmen make better 
use of the company's advertising 
and promotion is told in this 
latest article in INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING’s series on industrial 
distribution. 


YEAR AGO SKF Industries. 
maker of anti-friction bearings, 
wrapped up a “packaged” promotion 
and fired it at the company’s dis- 
tributors and distributor salesmen. 
The package included a portfolio of 
information written especially for dis- 
tributors plus samples of all the com- 
pany's advertising and promotion, an 
advance teaser mailing introducing 
the portfolio and a supporting, con- 
tinuing mail campaign to the homes 
of distributor salesmen. 
Months after the promotion started, 
a questionnaire tested salesmen’s re- 
actions. Returns brought helpful 
and some unexpected—information. 
Accordingly, we altered and improved 
the mail campaign, which included 
promotion material to be used by the 
salesmen. The packaged promotion 
will be revamped and re-used in 1950. 
The purpose of the promotion was 
to help SKF’s 790 distributors 
throughout the country make fuller 
use of the company’s advertising and 
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SKF Survey of Distributor 
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increase appreciation of it and of the 
company s distributor policies. 

The portfolio contained samples of 
ads in 62 business papers and maga- 
zines, with a state-by-state breakdown 
of subscriber circulation showing the 
distributor how advertising works 
for him in his territory—in addition 
to sample mailing literature, display 
material and catalogs. 

Included in the portfolio was a 
simple statement of the company’s 
seven-point distributor policy. | SKF’s 
distribution system and policies were 
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SKF USES sound slide films to in- 
struct distributors in promoting com- 
pany products. This 12-minute, 53. 
frame film on pillow block manufac- 
ture and application was presented 
before distributors by the company’s 
field representatives. 






By ROBERT C. BYLER 
Advertising Manager 
SKF Industries, Inc. 
Philadelphia 










Promotion 


outlined last month in the series on in- 
dustrial distribution. | 

One of the most valuable aspects of 
the packaged promotion was the re- 
sults of the questionnaire to distribu- 
tor salesmen. After the initial teaser 
announcement, mailings to salesmen 
included 22x28” enlargements of 
SKF ads with wide industrial appeal. 
After several such mailings, a ques- 
tionnaire with an explanatory letter 
was sent to salesmen to get their re 
actions to four questions: 

l. Are you using the ad_ repro- 
ductions? If so, are you using them 
for showing to prospects? as wall 
charts in the store? window displays? 

2. Which are the most impressive 
or most useful to you—enlarged ads 
or actual magazine-size reproduc: 
tions ? 

3. Of the two types of mailings sent 
to you, which do you prefer—flat or 
tubed ? 

1. Were the mailing tubes received 
in good condition? 

(Continued on Page 137 


DISTRIBUTORS get sales-help ma- 
terial, including catalogs, ad reprints, 
envelope enclosures, and wall charts, 
(such as at left), which shows in 12 
steps how to install and care for bear- 
ings, and urges: “Hang this chart in 
your shop where mechanics .. . can 
refer to it.” 
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parallels textile 


@ Looms 


@ SPINDLES 


— 
WEW ENGLAND 


Textile Industries’ circulation parallels textile 
activity and gives advertisers coverage that is 
balanced to meet the sales needs of 1950. 


Because of the hard realities of competitive 
markets, sales and advertising programs must be 
planned to seek out and develop business at the 
lowest possible cost. 


To provide manufacturers of textile machinery 
and equipment with the kind of economical ad- 
vertising coverage of the market they need, 
Textile Industries offers access to nearly 19,000 
active readers in the United States. More than 
85% of these readers are plant operating execu- 
tives and supervisory personnel. These men are 
actually in the mills and they are the men who 
purchase or recommend the purchase of nearly 
all new machinery and equipment. 


Current business prospects in the plants are 
bright. Mill stock piles are low; so are con- 
verters and retailers’ inventories. For these 
reasons the industry’s hourly work week has 
shown a steady increase since mid-summer and 
today a growing number of mills are operating 
three shifts. 


TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 


806 Peachtree St., N. E., Atlanta 5, Ga. 


Your advertising to the textile industry needs 


BALANCED COVERAGE 


This is the way T. |. circulation 


fk | 


@ T | CIRCULATION 


activity... 


@ T | CIRCULATION 





All Other States 


Production is increasing, but this is not 
enough. Management recognizes that PRO- 
DUCTIVITY must rise as well and this means 
new machinery, methods and equipment will have 
to be put into operation. 


Necessary purchases to implement the drive 
for higher productivity are being planned today. 
Purchases by the mills for the next 6 to 9 months 
will be vitally important to the success of your 
1950 sales results. If ever there was a time to sell 
and sell hard, that time is now. 

For your advertising, choose Textile Industries 
as your work-horse publication. T. J. ’s deep mill 
penetration, with its constructive editorial con- 
tent provides your easiest access to operating 
men influential in all mill purchasing. Use T. I. 

. and SELL. 














*DITORS CRITICIZE public re- 

4 lations and publicity men _be- 
cause they ignore the common rudi- 
ments of good press relations es- 
pecially with respect to publicity re- 
leases. 

Undoubtedly, this situation can be 
blamed on the substantial increase in 
the number of publicity men during 
the past decade. Many men without 
either newspaper or technical experi- 
ence have entered the public ty field. 
Many graduates from schools of 
journalism, who have been unable to 
obtain jobs on publications, have also 
entered the public ity field. They 
should know how to send out accept- 
able publicity releases to newspaper 
and business paper editors, but ap- 
parently many of them do not. 

Shortly after the Industrial Pub- 
licity Association was founded in 
1947, it sent a questionnaire to 500 
businéss paper editors asking them 
what they considered wrong with 
publicity releases. The questionnaire 
pulled a 15% return. 

Here is a summary of the replies. 
Each type of objection is listed, fol- 
lowed by the percentage of editors 
making such an objection. The first 
five are often voiced, but the high 
percentage of editors objecting on 
each count, indicates that publicity 
men still are not paying heed. 

1. Do not send releases extrane- 
ous to our field. Send pertinent re- 
leases only. Study requirements of 
each publication. (Some 74% of the 
editors stressed this point. ) 

2. Give company name, address, 
phone number and name of individu- 
al who can give additional informa- 
tion. (27%) 


3. Give date of release. Not “to- 
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By VERN W. PALEN 
Publicity Director 
Michel-Cather, Inc 
New York 


What’s Wrong With Industrial Publicity 





Business paper editors, questioned in a mail survey, offer you and your publicist 


17 suggestions on the preparation and distribution of news releases in this first 


installment in an exclusive series on publicity techniques. Each article will be 


by a member of the Industrial Publicity Association of New York. Mr. Palen is 


a founder and the first president of the association. 


morrow or “Thursday” but a spe- 
cific date such as “June 25.” (27%). 

1. Never present an old product as 
something new. Sharpen definition 
of word “new.” Did it happen today, 
last week. or last year? (20%). 

5. Make releases factual. Keep 
length of releases within reason but 
give all essential information. Avoid 
superlatives, “puffs,” “plugs” and 


sales copy. (33% #- 


Editors Don’t Have Time 


6. Send releases with new catalogs 
you want announced. Editors don’t 
have time to read and digest catalogs 
for brief announcements. (20%). 

7. Paste, type or print captions on 
back of photos. Too many times 
photos arrive without identification 
of any kind. (20%). 

&. Send one copy of release, not 
four or five addressed to everybody 
on the staff. Duplication makes for 
confusion. (20%). 

9. In announcing appointments 

avoid crediting everything to “Mr. 
Big.” (14%). 
10. Don’t send cuts or mats unless 
requested. You would be surprised 
at the number that are thrown away 
unused. (14%). 

11. Enclose self-addressed card or 
memo regarding availability of cuts, 
photos or mats. This saves editors 
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from writing individual letters. 

(14%). 

12. Never indicate any connection 
between advertising and publication 
of a release. This is still done by 
many publicity people and resented 
by editors. (7%). 

13. Never ask an ector whether a 
story will be printed or why it was 
not published. The editor knows the 
value of a story. (7%). 

14. Avoid excessive repetition of a 
client's name. One mention in the 
first paragraph is enough to carry 
a wallop. (7%). 

15. Acknowledge receipt of requests 
for special articles. Tell the editor 
whether you will be able to send arti- 
cle and when. (7°%). 

16. Personnel items should be of na- 
tional interest for a particular field 
except for magazines of sectional 01 


¢ 


local character. (7%). 
Top and Bottom 

17. When there is a possibility o! 
doubt, cuts and photos should be 
marked “top” to prevent their being 
published upside down. (7%). 

These 17 points are enlightening 
and should be noted. They are nat 
the opinions of publicity men but ol 
editors, and apply today as much) 4 
they did a year ago. 

If adhered to, the following code 

(Continued on Page 131) 
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“This is essentially a viscose process plant, and 
it is in continuous operation 24 hours a day, 
every day in the year. Consequently, we have 
many operation and maintenance problems. 


“For example, we had been having some trouble 
with our condensate return system. An adver- 
tisement by ................ * in OPERATING ENGINEER 
gave us an idea for solving the problem. We 
bought and installed the equipment advertised, 
and it has been giving us good service. 


“That, of course, means that the advertising in 
OPERATING ENGINEER is just as helpful to us as 
the valuable editorial material. Naturally, if it 
wasn’t for the latter, we wouldn’t be buying the 
magazine. 

“Our engineering crew consists of approximate- 
ly 50 men who run practically every type of 
power equipment, including soft water treat- 
ment, air conditioning, compressed air, refrig- 
eration, electrical equipment, etc. All of us are 
young, and O.E.’s practical information supple- 
ments our experience. In fact, you might say that 
it’s like adding two or three experienced men to 
our organization. Furthermore, we need and use 
the ideas we get from the advertisements in O.E. 


“OPERATING ENGINEER really gets a workout in 
this plant. The three men who are in charge of 


* 
Name on request. 








Meet the men you want your advertising to sell: 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION + 330 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
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“We need and use 
the advertising in 


OPERATING ENGINEER” 


J. R. Blizzard, Plant Engineer 
Transparent Package Co. 
Chicago, Illinois 


maintenance have come to me with many ideas 


they’ve found there. So have other men on my 


staff. 


“As long as O.E. and its advertisers keep giving 
us ideas to run our plant it will be the most use- 
ful magazine we get.” 


(Please note: the above quotations from Mr. 
Blizzard indicate the interest and scope of au- 
thority and responsibility of thousands of enthu- 
siastic OPERATING ENGINEER readers like him. 
Your advertising in this magazine is a sound, 
low-cost investment. Sell now through — 


sales power in the power market 


OPERATION and 
MAINTENANCE 
of POWER 
SYSTEMS: 

Steam 

Electrical 
Mechanical 
Compressed Air 
Heating 
Refrigeration 
Hot and Cold Water 
Air Conditioning Ga) GBP 
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Imaginative 


FERREX gets the carbon 
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Violent Perspective 


How to Advertise to Business Men: Part 14 


By HOWARD G. SAWYER 


Vice-President & Director 
James Thomas Chirurg Co 
Boston and New York 


The author continues his dis- 
cussion, begun last month, of 
27 different illustrative tech- 
niques. 


MAGINATIVE. It’s a safe rule, in 
advertising to business men, to 

stick to the literal. Yet, as in literature, 
where a good “figure of speech” 
makes a strong impression, so, in il- 
lustration, can an imaginative ‘treat- 
ment sometimes tell more than a 
“straight” picture. 

Turco Products, to get across the 
idea that it’s wasteful to have a high- 
priced mechanic scrub carbon off a 
“hot tank,” dresses up a mechanic in 
an apron, hands him a mop, and ex- 
claims, “Look! Your best mechanic- 

a carbon scrub-woman.” 

In a Multigraph ad, an executive is 
shown removing a heavy chain from 
a typewriter “Unshackle your office 
machines!” In a Goodyear ad, another 
executive is shown flying comfortably 
in an office chair equipped with wings 

“Now—your airport can be built 
near Main Street” (copy tells how air- 
ports can be built closer to town, 
thanks to the Goodyear-developed 
cross-wind landing wheel. which 
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“works like the casters on an office 
chair,” and reduces the amount of 
land needed for the airport). 

Another version of the “flying” 
idea is the winged secretary seated at 
a desk atop a cloud: “I say it’s 
heavenly . . . the Boss says it’s GE Air- 
Conditioning.” 

An ad by National Paint, Varnish 
and Lacquer Association imagines 
what an industrial community would 
look like (“Atom bomb? No .. . just 
lack of paint!”’) after a period of time 
without the protection afforded by 
paint. 

And in an ad titled, 

Bookworm Comfy,” the Trane Co. 
shows a “bookworm” peering out 
from a bookshelf. Copy tells about a 
bookshop which increased its summer- 
time trade with an installation of 
Trane Air-Conditioning. 

Size Contrast. Size contrasts are 
something fascinating—two men atop 
a five-gallon can of paint for U.S. 
Gutta Percha . . . a number of little 
figures climbing “a mountain of pa- 
perwork” for Addressograph .. . a 
brick wall built around the island of 
Manhattan for Goodyear. 

Timken-Detroit Axle Co. invites the 
reader to “ask your truck salesman 
to take you under the truck” and 
shows two little men under a truck 
inspecting “features like these for im- 
proving performance and _ cutting 


“How to Keep 


costs.” And General Electric, intro- 
ducing a longer fluorescent lamp, has 
a man holding the new long one, a 
boy holding the old short one. 
Violent Perspective. Giving the 
reader an extraordinary viewpoint is 
a legitimate device, provided that it 
makes sense in respect to the message. 
In a Grinnell ad, the reader looks 
down the side of a building to the 
street below where fire engines have 
gathered. Copy, which talks about 
Grinnell sprinkler systems, starts off: 


In the past you've probably looked 
from some high window and wondered 
what would happen if you were trapped 


by fire 


In a Westinghouse ad, the reader 
looks out upon a fertile tract of land 
through the “eye” of a tremendous 
motor coil. This ad is about a 65,000 
horse power motor—bigger than an) 
other single motor ever built before— 
which Westinghouse built for irriga- 
tion purposes. 

And, Ingersoll Steel achieved an in- 
teresting photographic effect by great- 
ly enlarging a tiny cutting from a ma- 
chine tool. 

Optical Illusion. Very effective. if 
well done. Jenkins Bros. shows 4 
workman handling a valve bigger than 
himself. “Optical illusion—but you 
save money if you see valves this way’ 
—meaning “think of all the valves in 
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=BASIC Paper for Selling 
nseparable Buying Team 


The Engineering and Manufacturing 


Executives of the Metalworking Industries 


Mee The men in charge of the various phases of metalworking must work as 
a team, because every step in the manufacture of a metal product is re- 
lated to every other. This team effort is especially necessary when pur- 
chasing decisions are made. Executives in both engineering and manu- 

4 facturing contribute their knowledge and experience in the selection of 
materials, machine tools,-small tools, unit parts, and all the other prod- 
ucts that are purchased by the metalworking industries. 

q* MACHINERY’S editorial content is aimed directly at the common inter- 

a ae ests of this inseparable team of metalworking executives. Then, MA- 
CHINERY goes one step further to assure even more complete coverage of 

. all these buying authorities and influences. By means of this unique 

at it Directed Distribution Plan we maintain a continual check of the key ex- 

aie ecutives who wield purchasing authority in every metalworking plant em- 
the ploying 100 or more in actual production. Most of the men we locate by 
have this census have long been subscribers to MACHINERY. But if they are 
= not—and if our investigation definitely proves their purchasing author- 

J ity—we send them personal copies of MACHINERY. 

< All the men who receive Directed copies of MACHINERY must request 
continuance of this service at six month intervals. It is significant that 

der we get a renewal request from this group of top executives of 93.4 per 

< cent. Directed Distribution is, therefore, “asked for” coverage. Approxi- 

{ - 

000 mately 18 per cent of MACHINERY’S total circulation is in the form of 

any Directed Distribution to round out its coverage of key buying authorities. 

tale Combined with a paid circulation of guaranteed quality, it makes sure 
that your message is carried to the right men — in the right plants — to 
oe do its most effective selling job. The Industrial Press, 148 Lafayette 

oak Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
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« [Production in the Manufacture of Metal Products 

in 
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Optical Illusion 


and see them 
in their proper perspective . . . col- 
lectively 
investment and operating expense, as 


youl plant as one valve 
. a8 important, in times of 
larger plant units. 


Dramatic Action 


Camera Magic. Barrett-Cravens Co. 
built 
photographs. 
The photos trace the great number of 


had a famous series of ads 


around “light-tracing” 


movements made in handling ma 
terials manually in comparison with 
lift trucks. Lights are attached to the 
moving parts and the photos taken 


in the dark. Waldes Kohinoo1 


conventional 


does 


the same to compare 


The Mon with @ Town in his hands 





Montage 





“Each of the many light streaks in- 
dicates another time-consuming arm- 
motion, 

American Brake Shoe uses “stop- 
action” photographs made by the 
stroboscopic camera. One shows water 
dripping onto a surface of water; the 
action is dramatically stopped in the 
middle of a splash. 

Eagle-Picher uses stroboscopic pic- 
tures, but exposes several views on 
the same plate. In one a man is shown 
falling on a slippery floor: the stro- 
boscopic camera (exposure of 1/50,- 
000 sec.) has caught him in six posi- 
tions on the way to disaster. Another 
compares hand-cranking—in nine 
views—with “flick of finger” self- 
starting. 


To demonstrate the resilience of 





fasteners with Truarc retaining rings 
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Camera Magic 
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Human Interest 
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its synthetic resin, Devoe publish« 3a 
stroboscopic picture of three balls 
caught at the peak of their respective 
bounces; the one made of Devran 
bounces higher than either the golf or 
tennis ball. 

A Carrier ad is an example of the 
“photogram,” which achieves a weird. 
ly interesting effect by exposing arti- 
cles directly to sensitized paper with 
out the intermediate use of camera 
and film. 

General Electric X-Ray Corp., logi- 
cally, illustrates an ad with a radio. 
graph (x-ray photograph) of the heat. 
ing coil in an electric range. 

Phantom. Actually, there are two 
types of “phantom” illustration—the 
one where some part of the scene is 
missing, and the one in which the 
(Continued on Page 109) 
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ts Selecting the 


the 


09) Advertising Agency! 


Outstanding in our 30 years of experience are the instances 
of peculiar reasoning or lack of reasoning behind the selec- 
tion of an advertising agency. 


} 


Agencies are selected because someone ts a friend of a friend. 
They are selected because of the personal attributes of the 
salesman. They are selected because they are large or because 
they are small. 


be ee! 


Too seldom, is the advertising agency chosen on the basis 
of its experience, ability and facilities fitting the problem 
at hand. The friendship of a friend, personality, size or lack of 


caze 15 not a good reason for the chose of an agency. 


Your advertising agency should be selected as you would 
choose a partner—for its experience, for its ability, for its 
methods and facilities (regardless of size) in handling your 
ipecific problem! It is easy enough to check the record! 


If you make for, and sell something to, Industry, Russell 
T. Gray, Inc., has an unusual and interesting story for you 
Russell T. Gray, Inc., is an engineering type of organization, 
_ interested in industrial sales and advertising problems ex- 
clusively. We know industrial markets _. . We know the 
peculiarities of dealer operation . We are familiar with 
trade language .. We have the ability and the facilities to 
be of valuable help to the sales department—and the Record 
proves it. There is no obligation in discussion. 


meet EP iy 


— 














4 
208 WEST WACKER DRIVE « CHICAGO 6° 
TELEPHONE CENTRAL 6-7750 
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By ROBERT NEWCOMB and MARG SAMMONS 


What Management Can Get 


from Editors Associations 


Industrial Marketing's two correspondents in the communications field contend 


that the nation is in a “drift toward statism." Whether you agree, the following 


suggestions for strengthening the voice of your employe magazine in the political 


climate of 1950 and 1952 are important. 


MERICAN industry is looking 
straight into the barrel of a gun 
marked “November, 1952.” In the ar- 
got of Broadway, which is frequently 
to the point, the free enterprise sys- 
tem can lay an egg in the next 23 
months. 

Nobody who spends any time at all 
in feeling the pulse of the rank-and- 
file worker would consider these the 
views of an alarmist. There are few 
consoling factors to be found for in 
dustry in what some of us believe is a 


: 
setveusyerese) 


tis mee || 
To ~ 


Eo yep 


ae 


“current drift toward statism.” This 
looks like the hour for facing facts. 

Two of the nation’s key industries, 
coal and steel, recently have been at 
a standstill because of strikes. A 
dozen other industries have been 
slowed. As these strikes are settled 
they may be forgotten while industry 
shifts into gear again. 

But no informed management feels 
for a moment that strife will not re- 
cur. It is the clear intent of union lead- 
ership to solidify its gains in 1950, and 





AMERICAN ASSOCIATION of Industrial Editors board of directors meets 
to plan a convention in 1950. Seated, from left: Madelin Bartlett, Aetna Life Insur- 
ance Co., Hartford, Conn.; E. F. Forest Jr., Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee; 
Robert D. Breth, AAIE consultant; Ellen Van Dusen, Crouse-Hinds Co., Syra- 
cuse; A. D. LeMonte, Mullins Mfg. Co., Salem, O.; Elwood H. Witt, Ohio Rubber 
Co., Willoughby, O.; Arch C. Hancock, Remington Rand, Bridgeport, Conn., 
AAIE’s president; Rex Bremer, Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Don 
Nimmo, Brown-Lipe-Chapin, Syracuse; R. C. Van Dusen, Glen Falls Insurance 
Co., Glen Falls, N. Y.; Amy Hardester, Warner Co., Philadelphia. (Standing, from 
left.) Joseph Ignat, U. S. Automatic Co., Amherst, O.; Fred Scrimsher, Schenley 
Corp., Cincinnati; Willis Peck, Revere Copper & Brass Co., Rome, N. Y.; John 
A. Reagan, Sonoco, Mystic, Conn.; and Dan Rohner, Carrier Corp., New York. 
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Employe Communications - Public Relations 
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to do it again in 1952. That could 
spell trouble for management, in 
large, bold capitals. For management 
to do anything less than the full job 
of restoring employe confidence in in- 
dustry is not only dangerous—it can 
be suicidal. 

Industrial management, with its 
almost appalling monopoly on listless. 
ness, even today lends a hopeful ear 
to reports of the growing discontent 
among union members. Naively, man- 
agement seems to feel that strikes 
bring to workers not only tightened 
belts and pinched cheeks, but a fierce 
determination to throw off the hateful 
yoke of union leadership. 

This is twaddle, and anybody in 
his right mind knows it. Union mem- 
bers have voted for, and will continue 
to vote for the candidate who prom- 
ises most. When the member knows, 
from experience, that a candidate has 
delivered on his promises, he will con- 
tinue to vote for him. There is 
nothing in the world that will change 
it, and what makes it least subject to 
change is management’s continuing 
failure to state its case in time. 

In the once lowly, largely ignored 
and frequently vilified employe pub- 
lication or “house organ,” industrial 
management has its strongest medium 
of communication with workers. It 
has held this useful and constructive 
device in its languid grasp for at least 
0 years. The first association of in- 
dustrial editors was formed in this 
country when the American Federa- 
tion of Labor was leagues away from 
an empire. when the CIO was unheard 
of, and when John L. Lewis was 
simply a name. 

More than half of the employe pub- 
lications in the country were born 
before the paralyzing panorama of la- 
bor union growth began. The jobs 
many of these publications were try- 
ing to do, and the jobs they might 
have done, were ignored. As a result. 
industry today finds itself on a party 
line, but labor is doing the talking. 
\nd working men are doing the 
the listening: working men and their 
families and friends. 

Labor unions have their press, and 
it is powerful and persuasive, and 
management is properly afraid of it. 
But management has its own press. 
and if management were to lift 4 

(Continued on Page 122) 
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@ The Salesman’s Call Report 


In the good old days, when selling was on a catch- 


as-catch-can basis, and market research was un- 


known, sales managers weren't very fussy about 
salesmen’s call reports. They judged a salesman by 
the orders he brought in, and that was that. But 
today things are a lot different. 


Sales management, to be worthy of the name, im- 
plies sales control, and that in turn is based on sales 
analysis with reference to products and territories. 
as well as individual salesmen. Thus the salesman 
is necessarily loaded with far more paper work 
than was considered normal even a few years ago, 
and consequently is complaining even more eloquent- 
ly about the difficulty of seeing the customers and 
prospects when he has to turn in all of the detailed 
information demanded by supervisors. 


It seems to us that one of the things which would 
reconcile salesmen to the chore of making out regu- 
lar daily call reports would be a more convincing 
and detailed exposition of what management does 
with these reports. They are obviously the raw ma- 
terial of which sales are made. but the fact that sales 
analysis can show definite trends as to demand. 
new sales opportunities and changes in the com- 
petitive situation is highly important to the individual 
salesman as well as to those in charge of marketing. 


Likewise. these re ports provide the basis for much 
of the rifle-shot type of sales promotion that has 
proved so successful in the industrial field. 


During the war some manufacturers found they 
were losing valuable workers because the latter 
knew nothing of the end products into which their 
output went. Holding them was easy once the em- 
ployes were convinced that they were in “war work.” 
even though the particular part they were turning 
out didn’t have an obvious relationship to a gun 
or an airplane. 


The same psychology could be applied success- 
fully to the call report problem. Show the salesman 
that by making his regular daily contribution he 
is adding to the material on which the high strategy 
of marketing is based, and he will be far more en- 
thusiastic. As a matter of fact, many salesmen will 
make valuable suggestions as to how to obtain more 
information that will help management to plan its 
sales programs more intelligently and successfully. 


® Not For Sale 


The day when advertisers dictated the editorial 
policies of business publications has receded into 
the dim past. Today, the reader is king. If editorial 
nraterial is not helpful to him, it just doesn’t get into 
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the publication. Wise advertisers approve this policy, 
and do not use advertising pressure in an attempt to 
get questionable material published. Publishers and 
editors can be commended for their successful efforts 
to maintain and improve the editorial integrity of 
their publications. 


Because of the healthy understanding between 
advertiser and publication, the occasional attempt 
to use or encourage the use of advertising pressure, 
stands out like a sore thumb—and serves to empha- 
size that the practice has almost ceased to exist. 


Two recent letters, one from an agency—another 
from a publisher, are good examples, or perhaps we 
should say bad examples of pressure tactics. The 
agency, in behalf of an industrial client, used a form 
letter, accompanied by a release and a photo, in a 
poorly disguised attempt to dangle an advertising 
contract before editors. It didn’t work. The letter: 


“The enclosed news release describes a product we 
intend to advertise in the near future. Your publica- 
tion covers the field we wish to reach, and we are, 
therefore, submitting this release to you for publica- 
tion in advance of the formal advertising campaign. 
Kindly furnish this office with the latest circulation 
data and a rate card together with a proof of this re- 
lease as it will appear and the date you intend to 


publish it.” 


On the other side of the fence, we find a pub- 
lisher who seems to reserve his editorial space for 
advertisers. Ben Walberg. John Mather Lupton Co., 
New York, who called this to our attention said, 
“It’s unfortunate when a business paper insists on 
advertising in order to carry publicity, particularly 
when the publicity involved would be of extreme 
benefit to readers of the publication.” Mr. Walberg 
refers to this letter 


“This is to acknowledge receipt of your recent 
letter, informing us that you were planning to use 
our publication for publicity release purposes. We 
are sorry to advise that the present extremely com- 
petitive ————— market makes it almost impossible 
for us to consider news releases for companies who 
are not our advertisers. 


“In the event that you have been retained by one 
of our advertisers to do their publicity, we shall be 
happy to receive any photos that you may care to in- 
clude with the released material.” 


(Although these examples are exceptions, they tend 
to taint the other 99.9% of business papers, and ad- 
vertisers whose houses are in order. For the good 
of it all, it’s time for the great awakening of the 
very few advertisers, agencies, and publishers who 
fallaciously think that editorial space can be bought 
and sold with profit and progress. 











Announcing two of the most 


significant editorial pro jects of the year 


THE MEW YORK TIMES 
MVUAL REVIEW and FORECAST of 





8. BUSIVESS, INDUSTRY and FINANCE} | 


with the issue of January 3, 1950 


Only The New York Times, with its unrivalled world-wide news- 
gathering organization—the biggest maintained by any newspaper o1 
magazine—could undertake and carry through an editorial assignment 
of this magnitude ...an authoritative, on-the-spot appraisal of the 


state of the national and world economy at the start of the year. 


Universal recognition of The Times skill and authority in covering 
such news completely, accurately and impartially will make these 
sections must reading among policy-making leaders in business, in- 


dustry, finance and government. 
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THE VEW YORK TIMES 
AMUAL REVIEW and FORECAST ol 
YER MATIOVAL TRADE and IMDUSTRY 


with the issue of January 4, 1950 








The opportunity for advertisers who seek a top-level audience nation- 
ally or internationally, or both, needs no word embroidery. The 
editorial impact and significance of these sections will lend the ad- 


vertising they carry unusual persuasiveness. 


If you haven't already planned to include either or both of these sec- 
tions in your 1950 advertising and public relations programs, you 
ought to get full information today. Write, wire or phone any of our 
advertising offices. They will be happy to give you all the facts— 


at your convenience. 


The New Pork Times 


“ALL THE NEWS THAT'S FIT TO PRINT” 
New York: 229 West 43rd Street ¢* Boston: 140 Federal Street 
Chicago: 333 North Michigan Ave. ¢ Detroit: General Motors Building 
Los Angeles: Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Co., 645 South Flower Street 





San Francisco: Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Co., Russ Building 
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GY) Sales Promotion Ideas 


EB comment ON CATALOGS @ BOOKLETS @ DIRECT MAIL @ EXHIBITS @ MOTION PICTURES e@ SLIDE FILMS e@ SALES HELPS 


Textbook Publishing Can Promote Your Line 


‘wee ABLY few endeavors in sales 

promotion take more knowledge 
of what you're doing and more hard 
work than preparation of an authen- 
tic text book in the use of your com- 
pany s product. 

But the rewards can be well worth 
the effort. This is confirmed by War- 
ner & Swasey Co., Cleveland manufac- 
turer of turret lathes, which has now 
sold 76,000 copies of a textbook the 
company published in 1940 titled. 
“Turret Lathe Operator’s Manual.” 

The 240 page book, prepared by ihe 
company’s operators’ service bureau. 
takes up 25 chapters to give detailed 
instructions on the maintenance and 
multiple uses of a turret lathe. The 
book is printed in large, legible type 
on enamel stock with 367 illustrations. 

The forward, “If | Were Twenty- 
One,” is by the late William S. Knud 
sen, president, General Motors Corp.., 
who tells lathe operators and me 
chanics the advantages of their skilled 
trade and its future promise—all in 
one page. 

The company debated at length 
whether to sell the book or give it 
away. The decision was to sell the 
book at $1 a copy (only a part of the 
cost) on the theory that operators 





would value the book more highly if 


it required parting with good money. 

The impressive sales of the book 
were achieved by a strong promotion 
campaign including advertising, pub- 
licity, letters to companies with tur- 
ret lathe departments, order envelopes 














BANK ACCOUNTS can pay off in more ways than one. Upper Avenue National 
Bank, Chicago, offers its window space to major depositors. This window, on Michi- 
gan Boulevard, is by Raymond Loewy Associates, industrial designer, showing de- 
sign work for major accounts including International Harvester dealer stations (low- 
er left), Studebaker car (lower right), Pennsylvania RR. ticket office (above right) 
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carried by salesmen and _ feature 
stories in the company’s external mag- 
azine for lathe operators. The com. 
pany believes that its venture into the 
publishing business has been an im- 
portant factor in strengthening opera- 
tor preference for W&S lathes. 


Robot Buzzes, Walks, Softens 
Buyers of Industrial Films 


An ingenious, hand-wound robot 
less than five inches tall is doing a 
heartening job of softening up pros- 
pective customers for salesmen of 
Pathescope Co., New York producer 
of industrial and educational films 
and television commercials. 

The robot goes to prospects through 
the mails. A few turns of the key and 
he walks across a smooth surface, 
buzzing ominously, his gait sugges- 
tive of Frankenstein’s monster. The 
selling procedure goes like this: 

The company sends the robot and a 
letter signed by a local Pathescope 
salesman to a select list of industrial 
relations and sales executives. In the 
letter, he warns against the dangers of 
treating workers as if they were robots 
and recommends more attitude-moti- 
vation films for smoothing manage- 
ment-labor relations. 

The next point in the letter is that 
“the days when you could just wind 
up a salesman and send him on his 
way are about over.” The moral: 
films can help train sales personnel 
for the present buyer’s market. 

Describing results so far as “highly 
satisfactory,” Henry 
president in charge of sales, said: 

“The difference between approach- 
ing a prospect cold and talking to him 
after he has received one of our robots 
is marked. Many recipients did not 
wait for our follow-up call but wrote 
or phoned to tell us how much they 
liked the idea.” 

Some said they were taking the 
robot home to their children. Others 
asked for additional robots to give to 
friends and associates. Only one re- 
cipient made the mistake of conclud- 
ing that the company was in the busi- 
ness of selling robot toys. 

Pathescope bought the toys in 
quantity for about 40c each. First class 
postage was 2lc additional. The office 
staff typed each letter individually 
and wrapped each package sent out. 


Strauss. vice- 
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OMMEND FACTORY’s SERIES 
RODUCTION COSTS” 


Congratulations to you for aggressively 
ontinuing a program on behalf of 
reater productivity that should make a 
al contribution to the progress of Amer- 
on industry.” 

HENRY J. KAISER 

KAISER-FRAZER CORPORATION 


The program outlined by FACTORY en- 
led ‘Bear Down On Production Costs’ 


$a timely and constructive approach to 


nN problem. Adherence to these basic 
tinciples on the part of both labor and 
onagement will go a long way toward 
‘suring the maintenance and further im- 


provement in our living standards in a 


ree economy.” 
E. J. SCHWANHAUSSER, 
Executive Vice-President 
WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 








“Bear Down On Production Costs’ is a 
fine program and very appropriate. It 
should find good use among industrial 
management for we are all faced with 
the problem you are covering.” 

J. K. LOUDEN, Vice-President 

YORK CORPORATION 





“| have read the outline of FACTORY’s 
‘Bear Down On Production Costs’ pro- 
gram in detail. The subject is certainly a 
timely one as it will only be through an 
improvement in efficiency and an _ in- 
creased output per manhour that we can 
hope to reduce our product costs and 
maintain our prosperity. The factors as 
you have outlined them will give excellent 
coverage of the subject.”’ 

W. G. DOLLMEYER, Vice-President 

TOLEDO SCALE COMPANY 


ABC - ABP 
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MANAGEMENT 


These comments from 
distinguished representatives 
of American industrial 
management come from men 
who have a keen understanding 
of industry, its problems, 

and its needs. 

They reveal why 

the “Bear Down On 

Production Costs” series 


is developing an even greater 


readership of FACTORY. 


This series was started 
in FACTORY’s May 1949 issue. 
It will continue, 


each month, well into 1950. 


If you sell to 

the manufacturing industries, 
the high degree 

of reader interest which 
FACTORY’s program is 
creating provides you with 

an outstanding opportunity 

to materially increase 

the effectiveness 

of your sales promotion efforts. 
Your FACTORY representative 
will be glad to give you details. 


Da\Gn me) sel 


AND MAINTENANCE 
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Almost 
any product 
‘an be sold 


to the 


$12,500,000,000 





the volume- 


Meat packing plants... 


producing plants you reach in The 
Vational Provisioner buy tons 


of almost everything. 


Maybe there’s big sales volume for 
you in the active, buying market you 
reach in the one publication that has 
been building industry-wide cover- 
age and intensive readership in meat 


packing plants ever since 189] 


THE 

NATIONAL 

PROVISIONER 

and ANNUAL MEAT PACKERS GUIDE 


Write for new, 12 
page Data Folder, fil 
size, packed with 
market information 
ind including NIAA 
utlined facts about 
rhe National Provi 
sioner’s complete 
coverage of this huge 
industry 





The 


National 


Mine 


407 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 5 
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Why Devaluation Won't Hurt 
the Industrial Exporter 


“Devaluation gave our foreign competition a 58°, edge on price. We're 


through!" So said a New England machinery manufacturer. An observer of the 


economics of foreign trade for the past 20 years offers some reasons why that's 


the wrong tack. 


By GEORGE F. ZEALAND 
President 
Panamerican Publishina Co. 


New y rk 


HEN the Monetomic Bomb ex- 

ploded with the news that 
Britain’s monetary unit was officially 
reduced in value from $4.03 to $2.80 
to the pound-sterling, some industrial 
equipment exporters were ready to 
quit business. 

\ number of them had already 
been lulled into complete sales steril- 
ity by too large doses of a verbal 
narcotic, that soporific cliche about 
the “dollar shortage.” That one has 
knocked a lot of people out of busi- 
ness who should have known better. 
It scared them out of the export 
market and left the way open for wily 
competitors who were glad to see the 
weak sisters out of the way. 

The truth about the “dollar short- 
age” can be found in Department of 
Commerce current figures on export 
sales. They stand at almost $1 billion 
: month, nearing an all-time record. 
's that a dollar shortage for American 
exporters 7 

Export sales of pharmaceutical 
products during the first six months 
of 1949 were substantially higher 
every month (May excepted ) than in 
comparable months last year. Is there 
a dollar shortage for those sellers? 

The total of industrial equipment 
sales is many times any prewar year. 
Few exporters are doing business on 
credit these years. They don't have to. 
Foreign countries are earning so 
many more dollars than they ever did 
before the war, and demand for Ameri- 
can products is so high, that the fel- 
low who gets the dollar gets the mer- 
handise. 

So, in the final analysis, the dollar 
shortage is the buyer’s problem, not 
the seller's. The only problem the 
seller has is to keep up his advertis- 
ing and selling guards: to make sure 
he works on the customer with the 
dollar, not on the fellow who has a 
personal dollar shortage. 

Now ingredient has been 
added, offering pap for those who 
need an excuse to alibi faltering sales 
activities. When devaluation came, a 
New England machinery builder said: 
“Foreign companies have always un- 


a new 


derquoted us by 22°. With this de 
valuation they will have a 58°% edg 
We're through!” If he continues t 
feel that way about it, he is through. 

One of his domestic competitors 
has it figured differently. He said: 

“We've always outsold the foreigr 
competition because their prices onl) 
seemed 22% lower. We ship out ma 
chines complete, ready to run, and 
our price includes the export pack 
ing. When the extras are added by 
our competition abroad, his price is 
pretty close to ours. 

“However. the advantages of ow 
equipment are not in quoted price but 
in real price: in demonstrably su 
perior equipment, in its performance 
in the factory and its ability to mak 
better profits for the purchaser. | 
addition to that we have more ag 
gressive trade promotion and selling 
know-how. On such a base, foreign 
competition has not improved its con 
petitive position by devaluation.” 

Spinners of sales yarns all over th 
United States were thrown off bas 
when the devaluation news came out 
Said one: “Even if the Manchester 
spinners mark up their prices, look 
at the advantage they have in shipping 
rates.” Within hours, British and 
other foreign shipping rates were pul 
up to their pre-devaluation dollar 
levels. Within days, Manchester spin 
ners raised their prices not 30% te 
compensate for devaluation but 40° 
to protect former dollar profit levels 
knowing they would pay more for raw 
cotton imports even from soft cur 
rency areas. 

At the National Foreign Trade Con 
vention, early in November, dozens o! 
exporters of industrial equipment and 
other essential goods told others 
“October, 1949, was the best month 
we have had in our export experien e. 

So, it would seem that only the hes! 
tant are losing the race. With both 
business and government in_ the 
United States committed to the pur 
chase of billions of dollars’ worth o! 
goods abroad, the earning power ©! 
foreign countries has to continue 4! 
very high levels. As they earn, so they 
spend, and preference for America 
made goods will continue so long 4 
manufacturers continue to promote 
that preference. 
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November 


Volume 10.5% (in Pages) Under 1948 


Industrial 
lrade 
Class 


Export 


Grand Total 


Year to Date 


Volume 7.4%, (in Pages) Under 1948 


Industrial 
rrade 
Class 


Export 


Grand Total 


industrial Group 1949 1948 
Pages 

Aero Digest 59 67 
American Builder 123 145 
American City 126 125 
American Dyestuff Reporter 88 98 
American Machinist (bi-w.) *§*470 *447 
American Printer 30 39 
Analytical Chemistry 37 11 
Arch tectural Forum 115 16% 
Architectural Record 174 153 
Automotive Industries (semi 

mo.) 159 186 
Aviation Operations *42 °49 
Aviation Week *127 *123 
Bakers’ Helper (bi-w.) 153 174 
Bedding 114 111 
Better Roads 27 29 
Brewers’ Digest i1 35 
Brick & Clay Record "44 *38 
Bus Transportation 135 164 
Bute ne-Propane News (4% x 

61) *86 *111 
Canner (w.) *60 *68 
Ceramic Industry *64 *79 
Chemical & Engineering 

News (w.) 1°53 14 
Chemical Engineering 217 225 
Chemical Industries "7101 *107 
Chemical Processing 1°6 119 
Civ'l Engineering 34 14 
Coal Age 130 146 
Commercial Car Journal §247 §250 
Contractors & Engineers 

Monthly (9% x 14) *56 *61 
Construction Digest (bi-w.) *122 *146 
Cons'ruction Methods "ol "131 
Construction News Monthly *58 *63 
Constructor 42 51 
Dairy Record ‘RO 81 
Design News 116 90 
Dies | Progress (9 x 12). 16 55 
Distribution Age 51 62 
Drilling 69 70 
Drug & Cosmetic Industry *95 *117 
Elect ic Light & Power 92 94 
Elect ical Engineering *59 *50 
Electrical Construction & 

Maintenance ... *123 *175 
Electrical South .... 54 A4 
Electrical West 73 86 
Elec ical World (w.) *249 *260 
Electronics 4 *195 207 
Eng eering & Min‘ng Journal 130 125 
Ene ering News-Record 
, (W.) cas , *290 #319 
Exes ating Engineer ..... 3 47 
Factory Management & 

Maintemance ............. *229 *240 


ty Advertising Volume 





Papers 


Page % 

1949 1948 Change Change 

16,206 17,982 1,776 - 9.9 

5,422 6.228 806 12.9 
2,367 2,605 238 - 9.1 
1,121 1,255 134 —10.7 
25,116 28,070 2,954 10.5 
Page % 

1949 1948 Change Chenge 

184.355 197 .287 12,9°2 6.6 

64,079 70,619 6,540 mn E39 

24,712 26,480 1,768 - 6.7 

12 525 14,198 1,673 11.8 

285,671 308,584 22,913 7.4 

industrial Group 1949 1948 

Pages 

Fire Eng'neering 12 39 
Fleet Owncr 114 137 
Food Industrics 123 154 
Food Packer *43 *47 
Food Processing Preview i4 50 
Foundry *172 *192 
Gas 54 

Cas Age (bi-w.) 77 72 
Heating & Ventilating 69 66 
Heating, Piping & Air 

Conditioning 142 148 
Ice Cream Review 74 85 
Industrial & Engineering 

Chemistry . 124 130 
Industrial Finishing (444x644) 73 191 
Industry & Power 130 37 
Inland Printer 59 6% 
Iron Age (w.) 1°495 *$7 
Lumberman *104 *120 
Machine Design : *168 *196 
Mech ne & Tool Blue Pook 

(4% x 6%) 2°9 279 
Machinery 259 215 
Manufacturers Record “23 §*88 
Mer'ne Enginecring & 

Shipping Peview 88 96 
Mass Transportation .. 26 32 
Materials & Metheds 98 133 
Mechanical Engineering 90 104 
Mechanizat’on *98 *105 
Metal Finishing 56 66 
Metal Progr:ss 192 107 
Milk Dealer 193 108 
Mill & Factory 206 252 
Min'ng Engincering 24 21 
Medort Machine Shop (4% x 

614) 234 287 
Modern Peckaging "7" *1/2 
Mcdern Plastics *128 *142 
Modern Railroads $90 12 
National Butter & Cheese 

Journal 11 FO 
Notional Petroleum News (w.) 112 102 
National Provisioner (w.) 114 25 
National Safety News 51 56 
Oil & Gas Journal (w.) §*592 §*626 
Organic Finishing 8 9 
Operating Engineer 57 63 
Packag ng Parade (9% x 12) 58 55 
Paper Industry & Paper 

World ‘ eas 69 92 
Paper Mill News (w.) $*134 $*145 
Parer Trade Journal (w.) §*184 §*214 
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USINESS PAPER advertising in 
November dropped 10.5% _ be- 


low November, 1948, with a 


total of 


25,116 pages tabulated for 1949, and 


28,070 pages for November, 
a loss of 2,954 pages. 


1948— 


The 240 papers reporting carried a 


total of 285,671 pages throu 


gh No- 


vember, 1949, as compared with 308,- 
584 pages for 1948, or a percentage 
decline of 7.4%, and a 22,913 page 


loss. 


The 144 Industrial publications lost 


9.9%, 


or 1,776 pages in November, 


with the biggest drop of 12.9% ap- 


pearing in the 52 Trade paper 
publications showed the 


s. Class 


smallest 


change, a decline of 9.1% for the 27 


papers reporting, and the 17 export 
papers dropped 10.7%. 
Cumulative percentage  deciines 


were: 6.6%, Industrial; 9.3%, 
6.7%, Class: and 11.8% for 
port publications. 


Unless otherwise noted, all 
are monthtlies and have stud 


7 x 10 inch type page 


Trade; 
the Ex- 


publications 


ard 


Industrial Group 1949 1948 
Pages 

Petroleum Engineer *174 141 
Petroleum Processing 72 59 
Petroleum Refiner §*160 §*167 
Pit & Quarry *147 143 
Plant Engineering 39 27 
Plating ; 17 60 
Power 207 202 
Power Generation 72 83 
Practical Builder 103 109 
Printing Magazine 59 61 
Product Eng neering *252 *288 
Production Engineering & 

Management ; 72 81 
Products Finishing (415x6'4) 7 100 
Progressive Architecture &9 YH 
Purchasing *221 *256 
Quick Frozen Foods & the 

Locker Plant ; 52 19 
Railway Age (w.) *§288 293 
Railway Engineering & 

Maintenance 61 73 
Railway Mechanical Engineer 104 114 
Railway Purchases & Stores 106 118 
Railway Signalirg & 

Communications 3 29 
Roads & Streets *61 *7 
Rock Products *76 *100 
Sewage Works Engineering 17 17 
Shears 13 50 
Southern Lumber Journal *76 *90 
Southern Lumberman *140 *176 
Southern Power & Industry 73 7 
Steel (w.) 1*392 *484 
Supervision 9 14 
Telephone Engineer °49 35 
Telephony (w.) "10% °125 
rextile Indus'ries 145 184 
Textile World . 220 241 
rimbermen *77 *126 
rool & Die Journal (5 x 7\%&) 80 97 
Tool Engineer 69 104 
TraMle World (w.) 103 117 
Water & Sewage Works 17 55 
Water Works Engineering 49 50 
Welding Eng neer 4% 58 
Western Canner and Packer. *42 *51 
Western Construction News °*73 *R4 
Western Industry *40 “49 
Wood Worker *70 *g2 
Woodworking Digest (4% x 

6%) eee “144 *169 
World Oil §*214 §*218 
World Petroleum 70 85 

Total 16,206 17,982 


(Continued on Page 120) 
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Copy that Clicks 


This 48-page booklet shows you how to 
apply the fundamentals of effective busi- 
ness paper advertising. Case histories 
make it easy for you to see for yourself 
how you can put these fundamentals to 
work under a wide variety of conditions. 

Partial List of Contents: When to go 
after inquiries and when not to.. Long 
copy versus short... How to advertise 
when you “have nothing to sell”... What 
your dealers want to know. 


After-Hours Story No.7 


How General Electric 
Uses Business Papers 





Is there any question in your mind... or 
in your top-management’s mind... 
the importance of using business papers? 
Here's a company that uses 450 different 
business papers...and knows exactly why! 

In this pamphlet one of G.E.’s top ad- 
vertising and sales promotion execs tells 
“why” and he cites some interesting ex- 
amples of “how communication and per- 
suasion (by means of business papers) 
can increase the productivity of a sales 
staff.” 


.as to 
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After-Hours Siory No.1 








Hit the Road 


Yes, if you want to give that business 
paper advertising of yours “the needle,” 
you can't go wrong by Hitting the Road. 
Five minutes talk with a user of your 
product might easily give you more good 
copy ideas than five days of star gazing 
in your Ivory Tower 

Who to see? How to do it? Where? 
How many calls? A.B.P.’s 52-page book- 
let, Hit the Road, contains the answers. 
Lots of meat...and a laugh on every page. 


m After-Hours Story No.8 


Intensive Advertising 





Who first defined advertising as “Sales- 
manship in Print”? None other than John 
E. Kennedy, one of the most famous 
names in advertising. 

Quite some years ago, a group of busi- 
ness paper publishers paid Kennedy 
$25,000 to tell them how advertisers and 
agencies could get a greater return on 
money invested in business papers. Part 
of Kennedy's report was a book entitled 
“Intensive Advertising.” You'll get a lot 
out of the excerpts from this book in 
Pamphlet No. 8. 


ary 
MY A fter-Hours Story No.2 













After-Hours Story No.3 


Put Your Whole First 
Team on the Field 








In this pamphlet a well-known general ad 
vertising agency exec sounds off about the 
false economy of giving business paper 
advertising the Cinderella treatment. 

This agency man points out that busi- 
ness paper advertising deserves the very 
best in planning and creative talent. . . and 
shows how advertisers gain when they 
make it possible for their agencies to give 
business paper advertising “the works.” 
Good medicine for agency execs, ad man- 
agers and top management. 


After-Hours Story No.9 


How | Hamstrung My 
Advertising Agency 





An ex-advertising manager wrote this 
story. It’s his “true confessions” about the 
raw deal he gave his advertising agency 
It tells about his agency philosophy of 
“Get ‘em young, treat "em rough and tell 
‘em nothin’” Then this ex-ad managef 
describes how he eventually “saw the 
light,” righted the wrong, and got imme 
diate results. 

It will pay every ad manager and agency 
exec to read this interesting and significant 
case history of an advertiser-agency rela 
tionship. 
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adivig for DSI ad mon 


... to help you get primed now for a more effective advertising job in 1950 


If you’re a wide-awake ad manager or agency exec you're not consulting crystal 
balls or Indian soothsayers to get a line on 1950’s advertising job. You know 
that the post-war honeymoon is over... that we’re all heading for one of the 
roughest, toughest advertising and selling free-for-alls on record. 


That’s why we are sure you are hungry for helpful ideas and information... 


/ why you'll welcome the timely booklets and pamphlets described below. Every 


_ 


single one of them is designed to help you do more resultful advertising in 
business publications ... get rid of the handicaps which often stand in the way. 


We're not implying, pictorially, that you must “burn the midnight oil” to 


do this reading. But we are suggesting that you are likely to enjoy doing so. 
The coupon below is for your convenience. 


After-Hours Story No.4 


A Page of Advertis- 
ing is a Page of 
Advertising 





Would you like to know how one of 
America’s smartest and best-known ad- 
vertising directors (a very large user of 
general consumer media and business 
papers) gets the most out of his business 
paper advertising? 

Let this successful ad exec, who minces 
no words, tell you in his own straight- 
from-the-shoulder way. Send for Pam- 
phiet No. 4. It gets down to hard-pan... 
i's factual... it makes sense. 


After-Hours Story No. 10 


Mr. President: Meet 
Your Advertising 
Manager 


Some advertising managers say that their 
Presidents wouldn't know them if they 
saw them in a show window. Well, here’s 
an introduction of Mr. Ad Manager to 
Mr. President which should make them 
buddies. 

It tells about what kind of a chap the 
ad manager is, what he knows and does, 
what he needs in order to do a good job, 
how to get the most out of him, why he 
should be regarded as one of the most 
important members of the team. 


After-Hours Story No.5 


How Much Does No 
Advertising Cost? 





The Big Boss barks, “Cut out the adver- 
tising!’”’ So what? What do you say? 

Let’s hope you won't find yourself on 
this hot-spot. But it’s always well to be 
prepared. So get primed with the convinc- 
ing facts and reasoning presented in Pam- 
phlet No. 5. They'll give you courage to 
beard the lion in his den! (Incidentally, 
how about requesting an extra copy of 
No. 5... for the exclusive use of His 
Majesty .. . just in case?) 


Qe ees cee ees ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


7 @> THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS (> e 
5 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. £ 


An association of indepen- 
dently owned ABC paid cir- 
culation business publica- 
tions entered under second 
class postage. The ABC 
verifies to the advertiser that 
the publisher delivers a spec- 
ified number of issues, for a 
specific length of time, for 
a specified amount of moncy. 


[] No. 1 


ie 


C] No. 2 
[] No.6 [) No.7 [J No.8 [JNo.9 [No. 10 


Members of ABP subscribe NAME:....-+-.-- 
to a code of high editorial, 

advertising and circulation COMPANY:...... 
standards, and pledge them- 

selves to deliver publications 

worthy of the subscriber's STREET:. . 
money and the advertiser's 

investment. A ew aos 


im After-Hours Story No.6 


Ten Ways to Measure 
Advertising 
Effectiveness 





In the absence of traceable inquiries, ad- 
vertisers and agencies are often stumped 
in their efforts to prove or measure adver- 
tising effectiveness. 

Here’s a pamphlet that describes 10 
ways to measure advertising performance. 
It doesn’t pretend to be an advertising 
“slide rule”...but it has helped a lot of 
copywriters, agency execs and ad man- 
agers to come up with the evidence of 
advertising results that top management 


often demands. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, free of charge, the fol- i 
lowing booklets or pamphlets: 


O No.3 [No.4 [(JNo.5 $ 


eS Se 
sae gta an ge 
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Nothing 





HEINN- 
COVERED 


Like a 





to Sell! 


If your catalog is covered with a 
Heinn Loose-Leaf Binder, it does 
MORE for you than any other sell 
ing medium at your command. 


Because it is loose-leaf, it is easily 
kept up-to-date at low cost. Because 
it is Heinn-Covered, it stands the 
hardest usage. Because it is styled 
by Heinn, it is a “beauty” in every 
sense of the word 


In the hands of your customers and 
prospects, your Heinn-covered cat 
alog works for you every day in the 
year — selling for you — keeping 
your name prominently displayed 
at the point of sale. 


GET THE FACTS — TODAY 


When your new catalog is up for 
production, you will have the Heinn 
Loose-Leaf Binder story before you 
You're sure to have a better catalog 
when you switch to loose-leaf — 
and to Heinn. Our catalog shows 
550 fine books produced for every 
type of business. See “WHO” they 
are. A copy of our catalog is yours 
for the asking. 


THE HEINN COMPANY 
326 West Florida Street 
Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin 


KEE 

wa 

Mit Originators of 
the Loose-Leaf System of Cataloging 
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Sales Supervision 
(Continued from Page 33) 


ing several years’ sales history by 
months and call frequency. Cards are 
racked by salesman and furnish both 
the salesman and the manager with 
basic analysis data regarding sales 
gains and losses, call frequency, and 
results. The system also makes for 
flexibility in the reassigning of ac- 
counts. 

4. Sales reports play a big part in 
measuring results. Because of the ex- 
tensive use of 1.B.M. equipment, our 
field organization, and for that matter 
the Toledo organization, is in the po- 
sition of analyzing practically any and 
every sales trend or specific detail 
from an ample flow of sales data and 
summary information. 


FORM shows number of points 
awarded the salesman for each of four 
ratings in 10 phases of selling. Total 
points determine part of salesman’s 
compensation. 


5. A contact follow-up system is op. 
erated by each of our branches to as. 
sure timely sales concentration in the 
final months of a contract’s life. 

6. Because of the fact that we op. 
erate a large number of molds for 
about 8,000 active customers, the dis. 
posal of aging stocks has always been 
a problem. By use of punch cards we 
again furnish our salesmen with 
monthly lists of such overage stocks 
as have accumuiated for his accounts, 
which he is thereby able to move, or 
in hardship cases, arrange for other 
disposition. 

7. On expense, the salesman hands 
in a book covering his expenditures 
and identifying entertainment which 
is approved by the branch manager 
who in turn is working against a budg. 
et of allowance by classification and 
by month. 

8. The sales operating summary is 
a form for use by the salesmen and 
branch managers for recording and 

(Continued on Page 90) 


Salesman’s Quarterly Performance Rating Form 











Salesman Branch 
Below Above Excep- 
Standard Standard Standard tional 
1. Sales Volume pits 15 30 45 60* 
Consider only this quarter—vol- 
ume in terms of potential—sales- 
man’s work versus opportunities 
2. New Business 15 30 45 60* 
Not sold for 2 calendar years 
3. Develop Business 10 20 35 50* 
New items, additional volume, 
from old accounts 
4. Knowledge & Use of Customers’ 10 20 35 50* 
Policies, Procedures, & Business 
Operation SL aretath 
5. Knowledge & Use of O-I Policies, 10 20 35 50" 
Procedures & Operation—selected 
selling, price policies, no improper 
commitments. 
6. Use of Market Development, 5 15 25 35* 
Packaging Research. Work with 
Dairy Jobbers or RX Meetings, 
etc. 
7. Control of Inventory 5 15 25 35* 
8. Expense Control 5 10 15 20* 
9. Work Habits 3 5 10 15 20* 
Number of calls, efficiercy in so- 
licitation, proper handling cus- 
tomers’ problems. 
10. Order Handling 5 10 15 20* 
Office efficiency—paper work— 
cooperation in office. 
Date 


Branch Manager 


(Performance Rating is Subject to General Sales Approval 


Standard is to be considered the normal requirements of a satisfactory job. This is minimum 
performance cxpected of every salesman and represents only m«¢ diocre work. 
Sub-Standard and Above-Standard can be used to cover the performance in these two ranges 


Exceptional can be used to score men whose performance justified this top rating. 
*All “Exceptional” ratings must be substantiated with a brief comment on the reverse sid 
the form or they cannot be assumed to be justified and will be dropped to “Above Stande 


of 
rd” 
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OW FIT ARE advertising men 
for what’s ahead? 

How many ads are written to gain 
reasonable objectives ? 

Why do editors so often outshine 
advertising men, writing to the identi- 
cal audience? 

Why does an advertisement have to 
take the conventional form of an ad- 
vertisement ? 

Why aren’t more advertising men 
management men? 

These are the questions we wrote at 
the end of our piece in IM for 
October, when we made a comparison 
of the editorial and ad sections of 
Modern Industry. They've been 
bothering us ever since. Here now, 
let us give you some fast examples to 
sharpen up the issues .. . 


Why aren't more 
ad men management men? 


One of our friends is in the agency 
business. The other day his phone 
rang. It was Mister So-and-so, presi- 
dent of an aviation parts manufac- 
turer. “I’ve heard about you folks,” 
he said, “Come and see me.” To make 
a long story short, the advertiser 
hired the agency. Now, the only point 
of this story. Ten days after our 
agency friend had been hired. the ad- 
vertiser introduced him to his adver- 


+ 
fising manager. 


Why does an ad have to 
take conventional form? 


Once upon a time we used to sell 
advertising space. One of our favorite 
|2-time full page customers was a 
maker of crushing and grinding ma- 
chinery. In their employ was one of 
the best industrial copywriters we ever 
knew, and we have known many. His 
copy was direct, uninhibited, natural. 

And yet, I discovered one day, 
every manuscript he mailed to our 
publication was accompanied by a 
clumsy, amateurish layout in which 
every single word of copy was minute- 
ly and painfully lettered in the copy 
space allowed. When I found out, | 
asked him one day why he did this. 

ou must have a layout.” he said. 
“I's the conventional form for an ad- 
Vvertisement.” 


Editors outshine? 


This is a question raised many 
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$64 Questions for Ad 
Men and Editors in 1950 


times in this column. This is a point 
we've demonstrated time and time 
again—using the pages of Modern [n- 
dustry, of Factory, of Power, of For- 
tune and several other publications. 
You can do it almost any day of the 
week with almost any magazine. Is it 
because editors are trained to think 
more of their audience, less of them- 
selves? Are they better trained? Do 
they have more freedom? We don't 
know. You tell us. 


How many ads are written 
to gain reasonable objectives? 


This may be the most significant 
question of all. You can't fly to the 
moon in a Piper Cub. Yet, how often 
is the enthusiastic copyman kidded in- 
to believing (or he kids himself) that 
an ad (or a series of ads) can literally 
move mountains. There is only so 
much the very best piece of copy in 
the biggest space in the best position 
in the leading publications can do, 
and don't ever forget it. 

Back in October you may recall, 
we gave an “OK AS INSERTED” to 
Goodrich again. Way, way back in 
about 1936, we gave one of our first 





Scene eat eS 


American Cyanamid 





bouquets to the same advertiser—for 
the same campaign. Thirteen years, 12 
ads a year ... roughly, that makes the 
October ad about 156th in the series. 
And many, many times more effec- 
tive, therefore, than the 1936 page. 
Another way to look at it is simply 
that the tougher the objective, the 
more the writer tends to tighten up 
and strain. When copy is free and 
easy ... well, it’s like a good salesman 
at work in contrast to the high pres- 
sure gent who insults your intelligence 
and beats your brains out. 


How fit are ad men 
for what’s ahead? 


What’s ahead? The “Competitive 
50’s” says Modern Industry. “The Era 
of Salesmanship,” says Fortune. “A 
damn _ good fight for every man,” says 
us... “and the golden decade for the 
advertising man, in particular—if he’s 
on the ball!” How fit are advertising 
men for the 50’s? From what we've 
seen of their work this year, and last 
vear ... and the years before that— 
not too fit. Here’s a hatful of some- 
body's recent copy—judge for your- 
self: 

American Cyanamid Co.—One side 
of a four-color bleed insert. Headline 

“Minimize your hazards from short 
circuits (then smaller) with Melmac 
Plastics for Electrical Components.” 
Okay, nothing wrong with that. Says 
precisely what it wants to say. Now 
let’s bite into the text: 

From a safety standpoint alone, the 
exceptional arc resistance and non- 
tracking properties of MELMAC 1500, 
1502 and 592 offer a great advantage 
They minimize the hazards from short 
circuits and fire when sudden heavy 
electric surges take place within a con- 
fined area where terminals must be 
close together. These MELMAC com- 
pounds are highly resistant to carboniz- 
ing under arcing, wet or dry . they 
provide excellent electrical insulation 
All these factors add up to longer life, 
more safety, greater economy in electri- 
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il parts, and more business for their 


Low pressure, plausible—all right, 
we ll buy it. In fact, the only thing we 
wouldn't want to buy here is the illus- 
tration—a rich blue sky with lightning 
flashes with miniature booklet pages 
showing electrical parts. Perhaps its 
real justification comes when this 
page is merchandised to the plastic 
moulders. 

The Texas Lo. Two color page, 
“Saves 2/3 on Tool | pkeep Costs.” 
As the headline would lead you to be 
lieve, this is a case study: 

300 per cent longer hi b life on a 
spline cutting operation—that's _ the 
gain Texaco secured for just one 

Whatever your busi 


, 
ness whatever you make there 


manufacturer 


are Texaco products to help you in 

crease output at lower cost 

That’s a little block of copy next to 
the illustration. The main text, itself, 
is mostly generalities other than list- 
ing the number of Texaco wholesale 
distributing plants and making the 
claim that, “More revenue airline 
miles in the U.S. are flown with Tex- 
aco Aircraft Engine Oil than with any 
other brand.” So, really, you see, this 
is a pretty superficial case study 
a case where the copyman took his 
task too easily. And that’s almost 
worse than pressing too hard. 

*&The Aro Equipment Corp. 
Here's a half-page of straight prod- 
duct copy that knows where it’s going. 

“Its New! Nothing Like it! ARO 
Vertical Sander Weighs Only 5 lbs,” 
claims the headline. Then a subhead, 
“More Power Per Pound than Any 
Other Sander—True Balance—Cor- 
rect Sanding Speed—Less Air per 
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H.P.” (Quite a bit of info right there. 
but there’s a tight block of text that 
tells more: 


Plenty f guts for your toughest 
jobs! Gets the work done faster and 
better! New streamlined design 
tough magnesium housing governor 
controlled speed new exhaust de 
flects and cools sanding pad helical 
gears assure smoother operation and 
longer life. Choice of 7” backing pad, 


i” cup grinding wheel with guard, or 


5” cup wire brush 


Three spot halftones with captions 
show different applications and sup- 
port text claims. OK AS INSERTED 
to copywriter HaroLp TENNEY, Bee- 
son-Faller-Reichert, Toledo. 

Dresser Industries Inc.—A_ two 
color page, pretty broad in scope and 
yet specific in the right places. Head- 
line, “When You Need to Lift a 
River.” Text, well, try the first para- 
graph: 

Gasoline made from natural gas will 
soon flow from the Carthage Hydrocol 
plant in Texas. The process gives off 
so much heat that the engineers called 
tor cooling water amounting to a river 
20 feet deep, 225 feet wide moving at 
il, feet a minute. 

Say, this is pretty interesting, isn’t 
it? Let’s read some more: 

Pacific Pumps was assigned to build 
six pumps because it has unequalled 
facilities for tailormade jobs. The pumps 
are vertical centrifugals of monel and 
steel, lifting 144,000 gals. per minute 
of salt water, some of the largest ever 
built. Dresser Industries got the job 
because it is big enough and versatile 
enough to design the equipment re- 
quired 

The Biggest Jobs are Going to 
Dresser. For information etc., etc. 
You've probably noticed the Dres- 
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Dresser 


ser signoff before. It's not bad—a 
little b:liboard all in itself . . . “The 
Only Company Doing An Over-All 
Job—From well to refinery for the Oil 
Industry ... From source to consum- 
er for the Gas Industry—Dresser 
Industries, Inc. 

American Felt Co.—Interesting lit- 
tle quarter-page, “Felt Wicks for re- 
liable oiling.” Apparently assuming 
that a lot of people don’t know what 
this is all about, the copywriter tells 
them. No nonsense either: 

Lubrication by means of felt wicks 
permits oil to be fed to bearings and 
other moving parts, automatically and 
without failure or interruption. Oil con 
trol can be extremely precise, and the 
flow constant. Where actual oil con- 
sumption is low, bearings can be com- 
pletely sealed and will require no at- 
tention between major overhauls. 

Four types of wick oiler design per 
mit you to meet the most diverse con- 
ditions from tiny ball bearings to large 
rotating shafts. Felt is an engineering 
material, made in standardized types of 
predictable performance. 

Permanente Metals—or Kaiser Alu- 
minum, to you, uses a page to promote 
the interests of its distributors. Illus- 
tration shows a spice rack . . . but 
here, let the Kaiser writer tell the 
story: 

L. M. Hobson of Portland, Oregon 
designed the rack, named it the Dor- 
File, and began producing it by hand 
in 1947, A Kaiser Aluminum distributor 
gave him technical advice, helped him 
improve fabrication methods. Today 
Mr. Hobson's Dor-File Manufacturing 
Co. is turning out aluminum racks on 
a production line for nation-wide dis 
tribution, at the rate of 1,020,000 units 
per year! 

If you're busy trying to perfect a 
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They're all vital factors in selling the 


ENGINEERED CONSTRUCTION MARKETS! 





Whatever their clothes, whatever their titles, Civil Engineers are important in 
your picture if you sell materials, equipment and services to the construction 
markets. For the Civil Engineer, in his planning capacity, specifies materials to 
be used. In his supervisory capacity he directs the selection of equipment as well 
as materials. 


In CIVIL ENGINEERING your advertising will be read and acted upon by over 
27,000* Civil Engineers who plan, specify, and buy. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 'S continuing monthly survey reveals that an average of 
89% of those reporting influence the procurement of construction equipment 
and materials, total volume of which now amounts to many millions of dollars 
annually. 

Proof that CIVIL ENGINEERING produces action is the fact that one issue 
brought in more than 25,000 product information requests. For all the facts 
on CIVIL ENGINEERING, talk to your nearest representative today. 


Breckdown by TITLE of readers of 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 


(Based on May ‘49 issue) 


Owners and Corporate 


Executives Sie ct See ee 
General Managers 

and Managers. ... . 2,185 
Chief Engineers. ‘ 1,695 
Project and Staff Engineers. . 10,060 
Designers and Registered 

Staff Architects. . . . . 643 
Draftsmen 389 
Superintendents of Construction 

(Supervisory Stoffs) . . . 626 
Other Department aoe 

and Heods ... ss 291 
Individuals and 

Other Employees ... . 5,705 

25,724 


* AVERAGE TOTAL NET PAID (Exclud. 
Bulk) Ist six months 1949 27,068 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 


Cf = The Magazine of Engineered Construction 


JAMES T. NORTON 


Advertising Manager 
33 West 39th Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 


DWIGHT H. EARLY 


100 North LaSalle Street 
Chicago, Il. 
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Terminal Sales Bldgq., Ist & 
Virginia Streets, Seattle, Wash. 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 


McDONALD-THOMPSON 
564 Market Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 


639 South Wilton Place 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


1414 Electric Buiiding 
Fort Worth 2, Texas 


115 Southwest 4th Avenue 
Portland 4, Oregon 


317 Railway Exchange Bldg. 
Denver 2, Colo. 
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American Felt 


new product—or improve an old one 

may we suggest you consult your nearby 

Kaiser Aluminum Distributor etc., 

etc 

All right, Kaiser. But one swallow 
doesn’t make a summer . . . so we 
hope this is simply one of a series 
showing all Kaiser distributors are as 
bright and cooperative as the boys in 
Portland, Ore. 

Allis-Chalmers—Very smartly puts 
a label on the frame that shields the 
guts of their electric motors, “Safety- 
Circle.” Good name, too. Then in a 
two-color page, “How Safety-Circle 
Means Motor Dependability” the 
“sell” becomes no trouble at all to the 


copywriter. 
Extra protection means extra depend 
ability. That's why Allis-Chalmers pro 


Reliance 


fom 
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RELIANCE ENGINEERING 


POINTS THE way 
'O TOP SPEED PRODUCTION 


RELIANCE fiuitiain 
eee eee ee 


Why you should know about 


Kaiser Aluminum 


ee ee OES 
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tects the working parts of the motor 


with the exclusive Safety-Circle. Com- 
pare this motor with motors of less 
rigid construction. The Safety-Circle 
motor will not distort in mounting or 
under strain. And you get the extra 
protection of drip proof end brackets 
at no premium 

Then there’s another paragraph 
headed, “Extra Protection Inside, 
Too” plus a cut-away view of the mo- 
tor with all key features labelled and 
described. Not fancy . but mighty 
factual. 

Champion Lamp Works—Very ef- 
fective handling of a half-page—and 
on so prosaic a product as lamp bulbs! 
Only on second look they’re not just 
ordinary bulbs. Three are shown, 
against square black panels—each a 
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Champion Lamp 


special purpose bulb. Or as the picture 
captions say—“When There’s Vibra- 
tion’—“When There’s Shock’— 
“When there’s Splash.” Let's take 
“Shock” as a sample: 

Champion Rough Service Lamps are 
just what the doctor ordered for loca- 
tions subject to sudden shocks or bumps 
as when used with extension cords. As 
many as sixteen scientifically designed 

supports cushion the filament. 


What, No Weak Sisters? 
Ah, yes ... plenty of them. We sel- 


dom review them—usually because 
the only constructive lessons to be 
gained are from the jobs competently 
done. Generalities such as Reliance 
Electric's—“Reliance Engineering 
Points the Way to Top Speed Pro- 
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Paradoxical? Not at all, but let us explain;: 
ALL McGRAW-HILL PRE-FILED CAT 
{LOGS have gone to the standard 814.” x 





11” size. Therefore, where companies pre- 





file their regularly prepared standard size 
(814” x 11”) buying literature, NO SPE- 
CIAL PRODUCTION JOB is required to 
make it fit any unit of McGraw-Hill Cat- 












alogs. No special plates are needed; no new 
art work; there is not even a copy problem. 
Just keep the presses rolling and print 
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Fising Catalens, 330 W. 42nd Sr " 
—s N.Y Published and distributed 
_. ecember hy raw-Hi { , 
‘ : ) afal 
~ + * division Graw-Hill 7 ~ 
i" na ¢ nm Forms P . 
Supplied inserts « eptatl et : 5 
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: . — 
Published | 
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as large an over-run as required to cover 
McGraw-Hill distribution requirements. 

Don't let your buying literature end up 
on your storeroom shelves. Put it where 
it belongs —IN THE HANDS OF PRO- 
SPECTIVE BUYERS of your products — 
at the crucial time — WHEN THEY ARE 
READY TO BUY. 

Ask for detailed information about the 
eficient McGraw-Hill 


orderly, Catalog 


Service. 





McGRAW-HILL CATALOG SERVICE 


330 West Forty-Second Street, New York 18, N.Y. 
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Details on the new size and other 
facts on McGraw-Hill Catalogs 
appear in the Business Publica- 
tions section of STANDARD RATE 
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Osborn 





duction” who is helped by our 
picking on that? 

Bromides such as Lyon Metal Prod- 
ucts’ “Lyon is—the first name in steel 
equipment” . .. who is helped by that? 

Reached-for tie-ups such as Stand- 
ard Conveyor’s, “ ‘Carrying’ . . . is 
part of school-day romance . . . but 
it costs you money in manufacturing.” 
And we could go on and on, but why 
bother ? 


dverage or Better 


Tidy little case study in this Os- 
born Manufacturing Co. half page, 
neatly wrapped up in this headline 
“300% Greater Wear from Osborn 
Brushes in Polishing Operation on 
Westinghouse Steel Toaster Shells.” 

&Here’s a unique piece of copy, 


* Soreng 
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DuPont 





headed, “We'd Rather Lose An Order 
Than Run a Bluff.” Sponsor is Mo- 
raine Products (Div. of General Mo- 
tors). Here, read it: 


Perhaps our conservative attitude 
towards metal powder applications has 
discouraged many manufacturers from 
making use of powder metallurgy. 

Naturally, we're sorry about this 
But our established realistic policy of 
taking only the kind of business that 
results in lasting satisfaction for the 
customer remains unchanged. 

We'd still rather lose an order than 
peculate with a manufacturer's time 
ind money on the mere chance that 
powder metallurgy might work for him 

That's why we consistently emphasize 
the requirements for practical metal 
powder parts production. That's why we 
tell you that we can't honestly begin 
to accept your business unless the 


Hollingsworth & Vose 
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Elwell-Parker 





parts you need fulfill these conditions: 
(1) The shape permits good die fill 
and proper density; (2) the order is 
sufficiently large to justify initial tool- 
ing costs; (3) the physical properties 
and tolerance required are within the 
range obtainable in normal factory pro- 


duction. 

For such disarming frankness, a big 
OK AS INSERTED to Dermorr Me. 
CARTHY, copywriter at Campbell 
Ewald Co., Detroit. 

We like this page “Everybody's try- 
ing to lower costs!” on Nylon by Du 
Pont for two reasons. 

First, for five excellent photo shots 

-fishermen with nylon nets—nylon 
filter cloth—nylon air mail bags—ny- 
lon uniforms for nurses—nylon roving 
bands on textile spinning machines. 
Secondly, we like the way DuPont lists 
the virtues of nylon and sneaks you 
into the game by suggesting, “Now is 
the time to re-check the cost-cutting 
properties of Nylon fibers.” 

We like this Elwell-Parker page. 
too, headed, “Here’s How Elwell 
Parkers Repay their Cost, Again and 
Again” especially for its adroitly 
handled chart showing the hourly rate 
of unskilled labor and how it has risen 
from 20 cents in 1914 to $1.22 today. 

*We like this quarter page for 
Soreng Manufacturing Corp.—keep 
both hands on the job!” Good open: 
ing paragraph, too... 

The new Soreng Foot Switch is like 

a third hand that lets you keep both 

hands on the job—to step up prod 

tion! 

Good second paragraph . .. 

Dependable snap-action switch 
large-area silver contacts assure posit! 
control. Light toot-pressure actuatior 

iny point on the case. No dead spot 

May be used for direct control of 

cuits up to 6 amperes at 125 volts A‘ 

Or—may be used for pilot control 

heavy-current circuits. Really rugged 

solid steel case will support operator s 

(Continued on Page 136! 
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Competitive selling among manufacturers has reached a point where, in 
order to maintain or increase sales volume, they must 



















a bie lower costs = arove performance add sales appeal 
r Me 


ipbell Design engineers in thousands of plants are working under pressure to ac- 


ele complish these objectives. Here’s an opportunity to capitalize on their search 


y Du for helpful information by getting your sales messages across to these men 


, who specify 
shots 


nylon 
ny- 
oving 


i@s. 


+ lists Are you getting your share of the business resulting from this design activity? 


; vou It depends on how well you cover this market—the 9,119 plants which account 
ow Is for 96% of the $30,000,000,000 volume in appliances, equipment and machines. 
_ For concentrated coverage, look to MACHINE DESIGN. Month after month it 
page. is read intensively by more than 60,000 men with engineering responsibility 
well because it gives them authentic, up-to-date information which helps solve their 
a daily design problems. Your advertising in MACHINE DESIGN is your best 
wate tasurance of getting your product story across to the men your salesmen 
risen seldonrsif_ever, see—in the departments where sales are started for PARTS, 
.: MATERIALS td FINISHES. 

Keep 


ypen 


MACHINE DESIGN 


A PENTON PUBLICATION - PENTON BUILDING - CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 








16 East 43rd Street 130 N. New Hampshire Ave. 520 N. Michigan Ave. 
NEW YORK LOS ANGELES CHICAGO 








Dear Customer 


No Less Than 
332 Times 
On the Air 





We are told by people who make their 
living counting such things that no less 
than 332 times during the recent steel 
labor controversy our name was blurted 
out over the air. This news of the steel 
industry is usually followed with some 
such phrase as, 

x! . according to The [ron Age, 
national metalworking weekly.” 
We are somewhat at a loss to explain 
exactly why this happens. We have never 
made a subscription drive to sell copies 
of our magazine to either radio men o1 
press association editors. Nor have we 
ever hired a press agent to go about 
telling such people that Iron Age dis- 
seminates reliable news, while it is hot 

off the griddle. 
Over the years those news men have ac 
quired the idea,—from others, not from 
us—that here is “the” source of worth- 
while metal news. Frankly, it isn’t the 
kind of thing we could create ourselves 
if we tried. 
Since the commentators have learned 
where to get their news from the outside 
. it’s a smug conclusion for us to come 
to, but it must be common knowledge in 
the industry that the best news in the 
industry is to be found in this one 
paper. For those newscasters are using 
“Iron Age” as a synonym for authen- 
ticity in the steel industry. 
There must be a body of thinking, read- 
ing people in the metals industry that 
have given us this favored position. 
Here is a place where people are read- 
ing, and accepting what they are read- 
ing. A place where your advertisement 
has the same chance to get readership 
and acceptance. 


THE IRON AGE 
100 EAST 42nd ST. 
NEW YORK 17,N.Y. 


+ ACHILTON PUBLICATION 
90 


Sales Supervision 


(Continued from Page 76) 


retaining sales and development data 
on all major accounts and prospects. 
An original an one copy are made. 
The salesman carries the original with 
him for pencil notes of pertinent and 
permanent type of data as discovered 
on calls. Annually or oftener as in- 
dicated, the form is retyped to em- 
body the salesman’s pencil notes. 

This form shows management titles, 
personal notes and so on, products 
p icked, per cent of total needs sold by 
Owens-Illinois, contract expiration 
dates, customer’s plant facilities, pack- 
ing equipment, lines, speeds, contain- 
er and closure potential and actual 
sales. There is also a general informa- 
tion section for O-I sales plans, 
special services rendered, customer 
sales and production plans. The back 
of the form lists by item, description, 
price, supplier, the annual potential in 
gross and dollars. 

This sounds like a terrific amount 
of detail but by reason of its being 
built up a little at a time over a num- 
ber of calls and by reason of its im- 
portance in pinning down salient facts, 
considerable progress has been made 
in the matter of adoption and use by 
branch managers. 

9. Quarterly sales quotas are set on 
each major account, first by the sales- 
man. then mutual agreement between 
the salesman and the branch manager 
with finalization in Toledo by the di- 
vision and industry sales manager and 
the sales control division. Incidentally, 
the quota work sheets carry a listing 
of current annual potential which the 
branches revise as necessary based on 
account analysis necessary for quota 
setting purposes. 

10. /ncentive compensation for sales- 
men is based on several factors, the 
predominant one, of course, being 
sales versus quota. We also use a com- 
mission plan on new business to as- 
sure direct purse-nerve emphasis on 
this necessary phase of replacement 
selling apart from building with 
present accounts. 

11. Part of the salesman’s compensa- 
tion also stems from a quarterly per- 
formance rating by his branch man- 
ager which is a ten-item breakdown 
of job responsibilities with four 
standards of performance. 

I believe this covers all of the im- 
plements or movers that we have at 
the salesman’s level and brings us to 
what might be called supervisory op- 
erations. Some of these necessarily in- 
volve themselves with the devices just 
described: 

l. Account assignments. This is the 
branch manager's responsibility in 


terms of relating his manpower with 
market needs, balancing the benefits 
of specialization with the costs, main- 
taining an orderly up-grading in terms 
of the salesman’s ability, and many 
other judgments necessary to proper- 
ly discharge this function. 

2. Analysis of, and counseling on, 
sales accomplishment. This is a con- 
tinuous process here considered in 
terms of the managers’ advice and 
guidance with regard to sales opera- 
tions on an individual account. 

3. Customer contacts with sales- 
men. Our managers and Toledo di- 
vision personnel frequently accom- 
pany salesmen on customer calls. 
Benefits from this assistance to the 
salesman are obvious. 

4. The salesman’s performance rat- 
ing form, in addition to its primary 
purpose as a compensation factor, is 
a means of assuring at least four per- 
sonal guidance discussions between 
the manager and the individual on the 
basis of frank examination of those 
parts of the salesman’s job that are 
good as well as those which require 
improvement. 

5. Meetings. In all but our smallest 
branches, monthly meetings operate as 
experience exchanges for the manager 
and the men. Our salesmen also at- 
tend an annual regional meeting 
which is a means of keeping them up 
to date on the overall selling plans 
and programs. 

Those of our salesmen who special- 
ize in certain lines or product sales 
and they represent the majority of 
our men—also attend an industry 
meeting each year in Toledo at which 
the particular problems, sales pro- 
grams, and policies of an industry or 
group of product divisions are com- 
pletely laid out. 


Annual Contest 


6. Competitions. We generally run 
one 90-day sales contest to stimulate 
activity in an off season. Beyond this 
there is an annual competition in 
which eight of our salesmen are 
chosen Duraglas Salesmen of the 
Year, brought into the December 
Branch Managers’ Meeting, and gen- 
erally treated in a way to pop their 
vest buttons. 

I will be the first to admit that all 
of the foregoing might look like an 
oppressive number of devices, so | 
want to hasten to say that the opera- 
tion of them is on a reasoned basis. 
We are asking our salesmen to do a 
different and more difficult type of 
job than any in the past 10 years. As 
the trend continues, results will more 
and more depend on leadership rather 
than drivership. 

I can’t help but feel that the prob- 
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PALM, FECHTFLER & CO., DEPT. IM 

220 West 42nd Street * New York 18, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: 

[] Please send me your FREE BOOKLET and 
FREE SAMPLES of PF decals. 

[_] Please have your representative call on me. 
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is the only 

business publication 
which deals 
exclusively with 

the materials problems 
of product design 

and manufacture 








is read by materials engineering 
men in a broad, horizontal group of 
industries which manufacture: 


Automotive products and parts 


Aircraft engines and parts 
Agricultural equipment 

Railway equipment and rolling stock 
Heavy machinery and machine tools 
Light machinery, instruments 
Electrical equipment and appliances 
Hordware, cutlery and tools 
Building equipment and products 
Process industries equipment 
Ordnance 

Ships, boats, marine equipment 








should command top place on all 
schedules for advertisers of the fol- 
lowing products: 


Ferrous metals 


Nonferrous metals 
Nonmetallic materials 
Fabricated materials and parts 
Finishes and coatings 


Equipment and methods by which the 
final working properties of materials 
ore changed 

® Equipment and methods which change 

the surface properties or appearance 
of materials 

® Equipment and methods for joining 

materials 


A REINHOLD PUBLICATION 


330 West 42nd St.. New York 18, N 








lems of the educator and the sales 
manager are not at all dissimilar in 
that each is striving to establish a cli- 
mate and furnish a stimulus so the in- 
dividual—either student or salesman, 
will put forth the highest type of ef- 
fort of which he is capable—an effort 
that comes only from an inner urge 
rather than any outer force. To me the 
word “supervision” is not the Simon 
Legree concept of overseeing but of 
lifting salesmen’s perspective not only 
toward but up to management levels. 

It’s illogical to put the production 
cart before the sales horse but before 
or after, let’s not lose sight of the fact 


that the wagon, however finely dec 
orated and oiled, never moves othe: 
than under sales impulses. The moral 
fiber of this country’s great selling 
fraternity is not irreparably tattered 
and frayed; it is bound to strengthen 
and burnish under the abrasion of the 
economy’s need. 

Our distributive know-how in ad- 
vertising, merchandising and selling, 
far from being the millstone around 
the neck of the production engineer, 
has been, is and will be the prime 
mover and the underlying cause of the 
continuing upsurge in our already 
high standard of living. 





Split-Run Copy Testing 


(Continued from Page 36) 


vertising. Here are some things that 
may be tested through split-runs: 

Headlines, including wording, ar- 
rangement, appeals. 

Layout, including typography. 

Illustration, including product illus- 
tration vs. attention, and illustration 
vs. no illustration. 

Copy, including appeals, technical 
vs. generally descriptive, product ap- 
plications vs. product merits, general 
product applications vs. “case his- 
tories,” general institutional vs. ob- 
jective pub lic relations, and price list- 
ing vs. no prices given. 

Coupon: Inclusion vs. Exclusion. 

In split-run copy-testing, two ads, 
each for the same product but using 
different appeals, are run in the same 
issue on the same page in identical 
positions, each ad appearing in half 
of the edition. Each ad being given a 
different key, the inquiry returns are 
compared to determine which appeal 
was more effective. The results are 
sometimes surprising. Consumer mag- 
azines and newspapers have _per- 
formed this service for some years. 

Before going into ways of using 
split-run testing successfully 
from the advertiser’s viewpoint, let’s 
examine some of the technical prob- 
lems and procedures of the publisher 
and printer. 

In consumer-paper split-run copy- 
testing, the distribution is simplified 
by sending the copies with one ad to 
one-half of the circulation and the 
other ad to the other half of the cir- 
culation without special sorting. The 
consumer circulation is usually so 
large that the two halves with the dif.- 
ferent ads are handled simultaneously 
in printing, binding and mailing. 


copy 


\ more difficult problem faces busi- 
ness papers because of the compara- 
tively small runs and the great im- 
portance of the 


circulation factors 
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(job-titles, industries, geographic) . To 
assure reliable results to the tests, the 
two different ads must be evenly split 
within each circulation factor. The 
publisher can do this by sending 
copies with ad “A” to every other 
name on the circulation list. Ad “B” 
goes to the remaining subscribers. 

With the smaller press runs of busi- 
ness papers, it is necessary to make 
plate changes two or more times dur- 
ing the press run so that forms con- 
taining both test ads will be printed 
when binding starts. 

Sorting the copies so that every 
other subscriber on the circulation 
list receives ad “A” and the remainder 
receive ad “B” is done when the mag- 
azine forms are being collated in 
binding or, as a last resort, by hand- 
sorting the finished magazines before 
addressing and mailing. This opera- 
tion may ‘be as easy with a side-wire 
as with a saddle-stitch magazine. We 
have found it possible to handle split- 
runs with either type binding. 

Every printer will find his own way 
of handling the mechanical procedure 
of split-runs in accordance with .his 
plant facilities. No printer is going to 
be exactly delighted over the pros- 
pects of split-runs, but when the full 
significance of this important service 
is explained, he will feel better about 
doing it. Mack Printing Co., printer of 
the American Chemical Society pub- 
lications, cooperated splendidly in de- 
veloping the split-run service with us 
and has been doing a most efficient 
job. 

Last April, split-run copy-testing 
was introduced in industrial advertis- 
ing by Chemical & Engineering News, 
the weekly news magazine to the 
chemical and process industries, pub- 
lished by the American Chemical 
Society. 

This publication has been particu- 
larly adaptable to split-run copy test- 
ing because of its unusually large 
business paper circulation and broad 
industrial coverage. However, that 
doesn’t mean that this method of copy- 
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Eevervsovy knows this — to 
get business, go where business is. 
And everybody knows that the Pa- 
cific Northwest is bursting with con- 
. dams, highways, 
schools, build- 


mention endless new 






struction business. . 
factories, commercial 
ings — not to 
projects in the forest products industry. 

What's the best way to get at this 
business with your sales promotion 
dollars? 

Through the Daily Journal of Com- 
published in Portland, read 
closely by business men, construction 
men, logging throughout the 


Pacific Northwest. 
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A recent survey. surprised even us. 
For every copy of the Daily Journal of 
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Commerce there are 11'/5 readers. Such 
intensity of coverage doesn’t just hap- 
pen. It is the result of specialized 
business reporting experience, with an 
intimate knowledge of the area, and 
the ability to present and interpret the 
authentic, timely business news of an 
ever-expanding industrial market. 

Many advertisers have known for 
years the sales power of the Daily 
Journal of Commerce. More discover 
it every month. 

Maybe the promotion funds you have 
for Pacific Northwest business should 
be scheduled for our columns. 

Why not consult your advertising 
agency? Or write direct for rate card 
and sample copy. 


MTMerce 


Portland 7, Oregon 
RTHWEST 
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easier... better 
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Advertising’ 
Dictionary 


Selling Words, Phrose? 


ADVERTISING 


DICTIONARY 
by Harvey Ronson 


HIs 1s the word-book copy writers 

for years have hoped would be 
written... a working “thesaurus” ol 
tested selling words, phrases and ap- 
peals arranged so you can find 
the writing help you want on virtu- 
ally any product you have to sell. 


Only the Best, Most Successful 


It took eight years to compile the 
ADVERTISING DICTIONARY The author has 
sifted from thousands of ads the most effec 
tive, most successful words, phrases and sell- 
ing appeals used for over 200 principal types 
of consumer products. Arranged by product, 
you can turn to what you want with a flip 
of the finger. An ingenious cross-reference 
system makes sure you won't fumble 


Gives You New Ideas, New Slants 


Have to write on a variety of products? 
The Dictionary gives you the “lingo” of the 
trade and the appeals that have worked. 
Want to check your own copy against the 
cream of the crop? Turn to the Dictionary 
and see what the top-notchers have said— 
and help yourself say it better. Need ideas 
when the deadline is yesterday? The Di 
tionary is a jewel-box of inspiration. Those 
who have seen it assure you that the 
ADVERTISING DICTIONARY will save you plenty 
of time, thought and work; help you sharpen 
selling slants, develop new ones, and 
turn oul better copy—faster! 356 Pages 5 


5-DAY EXAMINATION 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY : 
1 15 East 26th St., New York 10 


P Send me Ronson's ADVERTISING ! 

i DICTIONARY for § days’ examination. 
Within that time I will either remit 
$5.00, plus few cents delivery, or re- | 
turn the book 





Name 
Firm 
' Address 
y city State 


M.130 


LTit@oeneaenaeaaaneaad 


94 
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testing cannot be done to advantage 
by smaller business papers. We offer 
the service in two other of our pub- 
lications which have little more than 
half the circulation of the news mag- 
azine because of their more technical 
nature. Until now, however, all 12 
tests run since last April have been in 
Chemical & Engineering News. 

The seed for the idea of developing 
a copy-testing service by Reinhold was 
planted in a luncheon conversation be- 
tween John Angus, now advertising 
manager of Fisher Scientific Co., and 
1). O. Myatt. managing editor of 
Industrial & Engineering Chemistry. 
The ball was passed to me and the 
rest was as easy as scoring a goal 
from mid-court with a medicine ball: 
but everyone consulted in regard to 
the problem was intrigued and helped 
along. The interesting results of the 
tests have more than compensated for 
the effort. 

Game-minded industrial copy ex- 
perts lost dollar wagers on two tests. 
With sophomoric luck I lost only once 
hefore I realized the odds were greater 
than in the sweepstakes and so there- 
fter | remained strictly neutral. 

Among the first advertisers to par- 
ticipate in split-run copy testing were 
Armour & Co.’s chemical division and 
\merican Cyanamid Co.’s new prod- 
ucts development department. The 
former tested coupon vs. no coupon 
(page 36). In these returns, a third of 
those responding to the coupon ad did 
not use the coupon. In the American 
Cyanamid test of straight copy vs. 
technical copy (page 36), the latter 
outdrew the other despite a large illus- 
tration of a free bulletin appearing in 
the general appeal ad that didn’t ap- 
pear in the technical appeal ad. 

Results to the Fred S. Carver, Inc. 
test (page 36) indicate that an adver- 
tiser should not list prices unless he is 
willing to accept a lower inquiry re- 
turn and willing to forego the pleasure 
of recognizing most of the sales pro- 
duced through the ad. No doubt the 
reader likes to know the prices of ad- 
vertised products and if they're not 
listed, he may or may not have suf- 
ficient interest at the time to send in 
an inquiry. 

If prices are listed. it is reasonable 
to expect the interested reader to clip 
the ad and hold it for reference when 
actual purchase is made. Meanwhile, 
the advertiser must have good faith 
in the productivity of his advertising. 

The ads used in copy-testing should 
be prepared with care so the results 
will have meaning. In testing copy ap- 
peal, for example, the returns are sup- 
posed to indicate a greater preference 
for one 


used. If the headlines. layout or any 


of two different approaches 


other characteristics of the ads also 
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vary between the two ads, those vari. 
ables will influence the inquiry re. 
turn—weakening the validity of any 
conclusions that can be drawn. The 
multiple variables may be strong 
enough to completely invalidate any 
conclusions. 

It might be borne in mind that the 
inquiry returns to a copy-test are like 
votes cast in an election—you set up 
two principal candidates, one of 
which is expected to be elected. A dark 
horse candidate can cause the defeat 
of the leading candidate. 

Copy testing is done best as a pro- 
gram. Select the things you want to 
find out about your ads, then test 
them one at a time. When the testing 
program is completed, you will know 
what appeals get the greatest atten. 
tion for your product from your 
audience—custom made. The adver. 
tiser will find it advantageous to con- 
sult with the publication before pre. 
paring the test ads. It is very possible 
that some helpful suggestions can be 
had. 


Post Office Rules 


One more point, the Post Office will 
not permit the ad space to change 
(say, from a two-thirds page to a full 
page) nor is it permissable to change 
the ad from one page to another 
(switching a full-page ad with an edi- 
torial page, or from left to right-hand 
page). Otherwise, we have no re- 
strictions. 

It is advisable for each publisher 
initiating the service to consult with 
the postmaster in the city from which 
the magazine is mailed. 

Cost isn’t as great as might be ex- 
pected. We have established the rate 
of $64 per test. Actually. it should be 
one dollar more, but it seemed cute 
to charge the rate fitting to answers 
to $64 questions. This rate is our ac- 
tual cost: based on the average cost 
per test run, average of two in each 
test issue, during a one-year period. 

Naturally, this is all estimated since 
we will be in our first year through 
May. 1950. Cost can be held down if 
all tests in a single issue are kept with- 
in a single press form or single 
bindery signature. 

In addition to determining which 
appeals are most effective, split-run 
testing will also show the influence of 
different treatments of a single ap- 
peal. For example, there are a number 
of ways in which color can be used. 
Each different treatment may have 4 
different influence in appeal. 

Since the results to split-run copy: 
testing depend upon inquiry response. 
effort should be made. to feature 
something in the test ads that will st 
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DOUBLE EXPOSURE DOE 


and to sell industry you must expose your product to both middle management to recommend it and 





top executives to approve the purchase. Only Modern Industry, with its 55,000 readers equally divided 





Total distribution over 


PUBLISHED BY MAGAZINES OF INDUSTRY 
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THE $600 TEST 


MANUFACTURERS 


ADVERTISERS 
AGENCIES 


GIVE US TWO WEEKS 
WITH YOUR PRODUCT 


and your copy and we'll give you the 
answer (for $600) that might have 
cost you $60,000 to learn through trial 
and error. No one advertises without 
pre-testing the product and market, 
and no one should advertise without 
pre-terting the advertising. Our $600 
Intensive Test does both. There's no 
patent on our method either; it's pure 
common sence. For th> price of one 
market we advertise with three to see 
which market responds best to your 
product and copy. For two intensive 
weeks w> are prepared to deliver your 
product to these markets for $600. 


THE CITY MARKET 


Radio is our medium; WZIP to be 
specific, becaure WZIP has a healthy 
slice of the Cincinnati market as well 
as Northern Kentucky, the huge “dor- 
mitory" for the Queen City. You'll 
know whether your copy is aimed best 
at the city people or... 


THE RURAL MARKET 


For cther than a huge metropolitan 
area, WZIP reaches out beyond Cin- 
cinnati to hold the farm reaions of 
Ohio, Indiana, and Kentucky with 
programs that are “listening musts” 
for the wealthy rural belt. But that's 
not all. You will also test... 


THE NEGRO MARKET 


WZIP has the core of the Negro mar- 
k-t in Greater Cincinnati with pro- 
gramming which establishes a premi- 
um of “consumer acceptance” for 
this untouched group. Three great 
markets to pre-tert your product and 
copy before going national. 


BUT NOT 
JUST A BLANKET 


We don't merely “air” it and see what 
comes in. We hove specific programs 
developed . specific tim-s of the 
day ... all pre-tested so that the 
reaction to your product and copy in 
each market is a definite answer whon 
interpreted on cur normal experience 
curve 


AND FURTHERMORE... 
We can aid with m-rchandising prob 
lems during the $600 Intensive Tert if 
you have no established outlets in that 
area. In nearly every cas? our Inten- 
sive Tet will bring the answers to— 
Is my Product right? Where is my 
market? Will my copy sell? You will 
know and you will know in two weeks. 


For more details on our $600 Inten- 
sive Test (maximum, commirsionable) 
write, wire, or call Richard Perry of 
W. S. Kirkland, Advertising, 104 South 
Michigan, Chicago. ANdover 3-3535. 








| ulate inquiries—new products, new 
| . 
| catalogs or bulletins, samples, etc. The 


greater the number -of_respenses; the 
more conclusive and useful will be the 
results. 

This does not mean, however, that 
it is ineffectual to test ads featuring 
a standard product. Standard-product 
ads in a test simply furnish a smaller 
sample for comparison and a narrower 
pattern for appeal effectiveness. The 
time allowance for inquiry-return 


from the date of publication to the 
time when the “polls” are closed and 
conclusions drawn should be about 
five weeks for a weekly publication 
and three months for a monthly pub. 
lication. 

Plan the complete copy-testing pro. 
gram in advance, carefully prepare the 
test ads without multiple variables, 
The results will provide the knowledge 
directly from your audience for more 
effective, more productive advertising, 





Institutional Ads 


(Continued from Page 46) 


complete story then the basis has been 
laid for an advertisement which 
probably can be understood. 

3. Too much of our institutional 
advertising is of the one-shot variety. 
A full-page ad, or a few full-page ads, 
is supposed to make a radical change 
in the views of a large segment of the 
population. It’s just not that easy! 

One basic fact that every propagan- 
dist from Goebbels on up has learned 
is that an idea repeated often enough 
usually becomes accepted. Herr Goeb- 
bels knew that even the greatest lie 
could be sold to a great many people 
if only this lie could be repeated 
enough. That strategy is widely rec- 
ognized, in fact to such an extent that 
the very word “propaganda” has come 
to be associated with lies. 

But the all-important fact—and one 
that seems to have escaped many per- 
sons whose task it is to influence the 
minds of people—is that the truth ex- 
pressed in dramatic terms and re- 
perted often, can likewise be sold. and 


perheps much more easily than lies 


can be sold. 

My intellectual friends shudder at 
the constant repetition of commercials 
on the radio. But unfortunately—or 
maybe fortunately—the world is not 
made up of intellectuals. Simple prod- 
uct themes are dinned into people's 
ears for the very good reason that this 
method of advertising sells goods. 

Repetition is vital in selling an idea 
or a product. Except for that institu- 
tional advertising which must bring 
quickly to the public the facts of a 
situation at a critical time, it is my 
conviction that most campaigns stop 
before the job is done. 

I realized that it would take a mint 
of money to go on forever with full- 
page space in a large list of newspa- 
pers or magazines. At the same time 
| have the very firm conviction that 
the advantages of small space used 
consistently over a long period of time 
has never been fully explored for this 
type of advertising. 


Suppose, for example, that the CIO 


had used the copy which I described 
earlier—the picture of a breadline— 
and had run this copy in two or three- 
column space almost daily during the 
entire 1944 campaign with the in. 
junction: “Do you want to go back to 
this? If you don’t, then vote Demo- 
cratic!” Would anyone here deny the 
potency of this appeal? Would any 
Republican in this audience like to 
meet this type of competition with an 
occasional full-page, all-type advertise- 
ment setting forth the merits of the 
Republican cause? 

4. Much institutional advertising 
does not speak in terms of your read- 
ers’ interests. | suppose that a good 
many advertising men, long before the 
day of Dale Carnegie and his book, 
“How to Win Friends and Influence 
People,” discovered that people are 
more interested in themselves than 
they are in other people. 

Yet much of our institutional ad- 
vertising attempts to appeal to readers 
by saying, in effect, “Let’s talk about 
me,” when obviously the better ap- 
proach would be: “Now, let’s talk 
about you.” 

Most people have enough problems 
of their own without listening to 
someone else. They would prefer to 
hear about and to talk about their 
own. This is why most institutional 
advertising should interpret the prob- 
lems of business in terms of the prob- 
lems of the people. 

If you study carefully the reading 
habits of the typical person you can 
almost hear him say to himself as he 
turns from one advertisement to 
another in his newspaper or magazine: 
“Why should I read this?”, “What 
does this man mean to me?”. “What 
do I get out of reading this?” 

And then, there is always one final 
and devastating question which ema- 
nates from the cells of his brain: “Se 
whet?” 

Meany an otherwise good institu: 
tional advertisement falls flat because 
it can’t answer that mean and im- 
pudent two-word question. 

Before you put your final O.K. on 
any institutional advertisement make 
sure that you have answered that 
question to the reader’s satisfaction. 
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5% of this $7 billion business 








———— 


To EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURERS 


nokia’ for NEW markets 


ie) conquer 


ol Products Handled by Lumber Dealers 


: Paint Millwork 
Nails Insulation 
Builders’ Roofing Materials 
Hardwore Plywood 
ete Block Wallboard Ready-Mixed 
and Refrigerators Concrete 
avel Other Heavy Tools and many 
Products Appliances other Products 


ec 


62 Equipment Advertisers 
have used BSN in 1948-49 
to sell top Dealers 
and Wholesalers who do 


FREE! Ideas to help you sell your product to top lumber dealers and wholesalers 


Partial list of 1948 Purchases by 
One Lumber Dealer 
ARNEY STEWART LUMBER, INC. 


Oklahoma City, Okle 
00,000 feet of lumber 2,600 square of shingles 


ops feet of molding 9,800 kegs of nails 


5,600 gallons of paint 
00 windo ws 


YPsum boord in building construction. 
TYPICAL OF THOUSANDS OF BSN READERS) 


- U0 sacks of cement Plus thousands of evaluate this market in 
1000 sq. ft. of other items needed terms of SALES of your 


- Name Title 
BSN's 28-page Moterials Firm 
Handling Guide helps you 
product. Get it! Address 
City : os aa Zone State 








Be sure to cover this 







big, ripe Equipment Market 







in your plans 


FOR MORE SALES 
IN 1950: 










































[f your product can help dealers and wholesalers in the $7 billion lumber 
and building material business reduce operating costs, there’s a big, im- 
mediate sales potential here for you. This merchandising field has “big 
industry” handling problems. The dealers and wholesalers who do 85% 
of the business are looking for equipment to help them reduce costs of ' 


handling the great variety of products they sell 





The top dealers and wholesalers—readers of BUILDING SUPPLY 
NEWS-—have been conditioned for you through consistent editorial plug- 
ging of your story by BSN, the only publication that publishes a regular, 
every-issue department specifically dealing with the equipment and han- 


dling problems of lumber and building material dealers and wholesalers 


BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS has saved readers hundreds of thousands 
of dollars on these problems alone. It has helped many equipment manu- 
facturers get established in this relatively new market. It can help you. Let 
us show you how—send today for the FREE 28-page booklet offered be- 
low. Then be sure to cover this big, ripe market in your 1950 plans—with a 


full schedule in BSN, starting with the January Dealers’ Directory Issue. 












BUILDING 


The Dealer's 
No. 1 Market-place 
SUPPLY NEWS ann 
Handling Equipment 

5 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 3, Illinois bd 
The Equipment 

Published by Industriol Publications, Inc., for over 

32 years exclusive publishers to the Building Manufacturers 
Industry, also publishers of Practical Builder, Build- No. 1 Vehicle 


ng Material Merchant & Wholesaler, Brick & Clay 
Record, Ceramic Industry and Ceramic Data Book 


for Sales 








BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS, 5 South Wabash, Chicago 3. 


Send me a copy of your 28-page BSN Lumber and Building Materials 
Handling Guide. No obligation, of course. 

















The Snooper Says: 


<e Y “Color 
Ny makes your 


advertisement 

















In answer to many requests for rates on color and larger 
units of space, INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE an- 
nounces that Publisher’s Standard Red is now available 
at $100.00 extra — minimum space 2/9 units. Multiple 


units up to full page (9/9ths) accepted at bulk rates. 


Reserve space NOW 
for the Plant Maintenance Show Issue 
a January, 1950. 


INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE 


3623-27 FILBERT ST., PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 


| NIAA Budget Study 











This Emblem Means 
IT’S EASY FOR Y OU (INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’S 


Industrial 


to Get Media and Market Data ee oma 





When you see it in the advertisements of business publications—in their 
promotion copy in folders, on blotters, in circulars—you are being 
reminded that the publication has filed its complete reference data in The 
Market Data Book Number. It means you can find facts on the publication's 
editorial services, circulation, influence, market stud'es, and similar 
information, adjacent to complete data on the market it serves. 





(Continued from Page 35) 


facts; it will give you ideas; it will 
give you bases for comparison. 

I know that a study of what other 
people do frequently leads to a “me 
too” performance and does not con. 
tribute to constructive analysis and 
planning. But I also know, as chair. 
man of the NIAA’s budget survey 
committee, that this study was made, 
not because we had a great desire to 
do it, but because there was an over. 
whelming demand for it from the 
NIAA membership and many other 
important segments of the industrial 
advertising field. 


How much was spent 
for paid space in 1949? 





This table is based on 267 reports 
from companies, who may, or may not 
have reported similar percentages for 
1939 and 1948. 





% of 

Type of advertising 1949 Budget 
Paid Space 51.8% 
General Magazines 8.4 
Business indus. & trade papers 

(inc. cons. catalogs)...... 35.7 
Farm journals eS rears 0.9 
Newspapers ... et 0.5 
Production costs 5.7 


Billboards (space & pdt. costs) 0.4 
Radio (time & production costs) 0.2 
Television (time & production) 0.05- 


The survey was conducted with 
painstaking care by the committee, 
which spent days in preparation of the 
questionnaire and consulted many ex- 
perts. A test survey was made of 
members of the NIAA Pittsburgh 
chapter last April. Results were be- 
yond expectations, particularly since 
time did not permit us to prepare any 
publicity or promotional support. Of 
63 member companies reached, 18 
gave replies, of which 13 were usable. 


17° Returns 


We mailed 2,000 questionnaires, 
printed and_ illustrated, in July. 
Usable returns totalled 335, or about 
17%, which for a mailing of this type 
is exceptional. The mailings, returns 
and tabulations were handled by 4 
professional research organization. 
Sale of copies will make the study self: 
liquidating, like most NIAA projects. 

Results have been published in two 
editions . . a summary report and 4 
detailed report. The former contains 
a tabulation of all questions on an 
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Buying-power readers 
throughout the entire 
textile industry 
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Chart shows reader-preference ranking of the 14 papers which drew over 10 mentions each from textile-mill executives 
in survey. TEXTILE WORLD not only leads its nearest competitor by 79% bu! received more first choices than the 
next four magazines combined. Bors are shaded — from bottom to top — to indicote first, second, and third choices. 


“What magazine helps you most in your work?” 


In a reader-preference survey, when a mill man an- 
swers that question by naming TEXTILE WORLD, or 
any other magazine, he scores for that magazine. And 
when the answer comes without prompting, leading, o1 
limiting, it is the closest reflection of what readers really 
think of their industrial press that can be had. And what 
readers really think about the available advertising 
media is valuable in guiding a choice by advertisers, 
actual and prospective 

TEXTILE WORLD utilized the services of the Bureau 
of Applied Social Research, Columbia University, New 
York, to conduct just such a survey. As is fitting for full 
coverage of the textile industry, this survey was national 
in scope. The recipients (three buying-power executives, 
addressed by title, in every one of the 2,624 textile mills 
of over 100 employees all over the country) were asked 
to list three papers in order of their preference for aid 
in their daily work. 

The replies which were returned from the different 
sections of the country bore the same ratio to their total 
as did the mailings themselves. No names except those 


“AS USEFUL AS ANY MACHINE IN THE MILL” 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N.Y 
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relating to the Columbia Bureau appeared on the letter, 
envelope, or enclosures. The responses were entered on 
three blank lines numbered Ist, 2nd, and 3rd choice. The 
paper names could come from nowhere but the respon- 
dent’s mind. 

This survey was conducted under the guidance of per- 
sonnel trained in techniques found generally and scien- 
tifically useful in obtaining unbiased, uninfluenced re- 
sults. These results, in total mentions and total first 
choices, rank the papers in the textile industrial field just 
about as you would expect and in the familiar order 
which is disclosed when the same papers are ranked by 
paid circulation among buying-power executives (ABC 
Classes 1 and 2), total number of advertisers, or dollar 
volume of display advertising carried. 

The harmony between readings on these diverse but 
standard yardsticks is convincing testimony to the real- 
ity of TEXTILE WORLD'S leadership in the textile field. 

Detailed analysis of the survey in all its phases is 


available through your T. W. district manager. When 
do you want him to bring the records to your desk? 


» TEXTILE WORLD 




























TSN is very useful it fills my needs.” 
Traffic Manager, 
Large Ohio Manufacturer 
TSN is a great medium for information.” 
Railroad Purchasing Agent. 
Philadelphia 
“TSN is doing a fine job . . . itis very useful.” 
President of Illinois Truck Line 
“We rely on your advertisers for our sup- 
plies.” 
Owner Missouri Bus Line 
“TSN is very useful just as it is.” 
Railroad Vice-President, 


Oklahoma 


You get reader action from 
buyers in the Transportation industry when 
you tell your sales story in TSN. Over 
45,000 copies monthly, CCA—more than 
100,000 monthly readers. 


TSN reader action is not ‘coupon clipping” 
—advertisers tell us TSN inquiries are tops 
in actual sales dollars. A reflection of the 
advertisers’ results in TSN is the 400% 
advertising volume increase in 1949 over 
1948. 


A test campaign in TSN will give you con- 
crete evidence why TSN should be on your 
1950 advertising schedule. Whether you 
want to sell individual transportation in- 
dustry segments such as the railroads, the 
motor transport carriers, the water car- 
riers, etc., or whether you want to sell the 
entire transportation industry, TSN will 
give you tangible results—sales producing 
inquiries—of its complete market coverage 
at the lowest rates. Write today for addi- 
tional recent information and data. 
TSN, now in its fifth year, is affiliated with 


the Traffic World, a $20 a year ABC transporte 
tion news weekly, founded in 1907 


Transportation 
Supply News 


418 S. MARKET ST., CHICAGO 7, ILL. 


New York 17 122 East 42nd St 
eattle 4 Second Ave 


1709 wy 8th St 


Los Angeles 14 


San Francisco 4—Russ Bidg 








over-all basis. The detailed report in- 
cludes all the information of the sum- 
mary report and in addition lists the 
percentage of total expenditures for 
various types of advertising activity 
for 1949 by principal product as re- 
ported in the individual survey ques- 
tionnaires of each reporting company. 

\ copy of the summary report has 





been sent free to all members and 
non-members of NIAA who cooper- 
ated in the study. Additional copies 
of the summary report are available 
from NIAA headquarters at $2 each. 
Copies of the detailed report are avail- 
able at $10 per copy to NIAA mem. 
bers and at $15 per copy to non- 
members. 


Appropriations reported for all three years 





Comparison of expenditures for paid space in 1939, 1948 and 1949 as reported by 
the 1069 companies who supplied information for all three years. (1939 and 1948 
figures are actual expenditures; 1949 figures are budget amounts.) 




















1939 1948 1949 
Expenditures Expenditures Budget 
Average Percent 
Paid Space 47.7% 51.8% 50.2% 
General magazines .. ae 5.5 6.3 6.3 
Business industrial & trade papers 
(inc. cons. catalogs) 37.6 39.1 38.0 
Farm journals 0.6 0.4 0.6 
Newspapers 0.1 0.2 0.2 
Production costs 3.6 5.3 4.9 
Billboards (space & pdt. costs) 0.2 0.4 . 
Radio (time & production costs) 0.1 0.1 0.2 
Television (time & production) - - 0.05 - 
What is the size of your company 
as indicated by annual gross volume sales? 
No. of % of 
Gross Volume of Sales Companies Companies 
Less than $100,000 4 1% 
$100,000- 250,000 2 
250,000- 500,000 10 3 
500,000- 1,000,000 23 7 
1,000,000- 10,000,000 163 51 
10,000,000- 50,000,000 82 26 
50,000,000-100,000,000 24 7 
100,000,000 and Over 14 4 
Total companies reporting = Base 322 100% 
Did not answer this question 13 
Total replies 335 


This was a check-list question 





Review 1950 Calendars 


The 1950 crop of calendars by 
industrial suppliers will be pic- 
tured and discussed in the an- 
nual Calendar Review in the 
January issue of Industrial 
Marketing. Calendars must be 
submitted to the editor by Dec. 
16. 














Traffic Service Promotes Wade 

W a W ade has been appointed pro- 
motion manager for Traffic World and 
Transportation Supply News, with of- 


Publisher: Traffic 


fices in Chicago. 


Service Corp., Washington. 
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WW&C Emerges from Merge 


Earnest A. Wilcox and former stali 
members of Advertising House have 
joined forces with Wortman, Barton & 
Goold, New York, and the name of the 
new agency is Wortman, Wilcox & Co. 
Officers, directors and personnel of the 
former Wortman agency remain in their 
previous capacities. 


‘The Constructor’ Appoints Feiss 


The Constructor, official publication 
of the Associated General Contractors 
of America, has appointed S. L. Feiss 
as eastern advertising representativ: 
Mr. Feiss, whose offices are in t! 
Empire State Building, will serve New 
England, New York, New Jersey, Penn 
sylvania. Maryland and Delaware. 
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Let's Take a Look 


at Publication "Shot Patterns" 


Anyone who has directed a sales force knows that one 
of the first jobs is to define your sales target... and 
then to concentrate your effort where it will do the 


most good. 


That simple formula is also the key to successful 
industrial advertising. Let’s, for example, picture a 


typical industrial market this way: 


That’s the broad target 





any and every plant that is 
a possible user of what you have to sell. The very size 
of the market may be bewildering. There are so many 
places where a sale might be made; there is so much 
ground to be covered that it is difficult to know 


where to begin. 


But a sound analysis of sales potentials in that market 
soon changes the picture. Invariably you find that a 
comparatively small group of the larger, worthwhile 
plants does the lion’s share of the business. (For 
example, the 1947 Census of Manufactures lists 50,000 
metalworking and metalproducing plants; but 12,000, 
less than one-fourth of the total, did well over 90% 


of the business.) 


These plants are the heart of the market where con- 
centrated effort will be amply rewarded ...and the 


target now looks like this: 


. 
lo get the most out of vour advertising dollar, it’s 


necessary to take a close look at industrial publications 


to see how they fit into the market picture. Particularly 
is it essential to see how well they hit your target... 


or whether their “shot patterns” are widely scattered. 


Total circulation figures can be very impressive . . . and 
sometimes, very misleading. Subscriptions may be scat- 
tered far and wide over the entire market area and 
even beyond it, and when the publication’s unit coverage 


is examined closely, it may look like this: 


That’s why leading industrial publications exercise close 
control over their distribution whether it be paid or 
free. Their basic job is the same as yours, and that is 
to cover effectively the plants doing the bulk of the 
business. Their copies are concentrated in the center of 
the target... the “pay-off” area where the real 


market potential exists. 





A solid concentration of coverage where it counts is no 
accident. With all Penton publications there is a con- 
tinuing effort to develop and maintain basic market 


facts and to see to it that they govern the circulation job. 


If you would like to see the unit coverage pattern of 
any Penton publications or to secure more information 
on their markets, their coverage or their readership, 


we will be glad to hear from you. 


™ PENTON 


PENTON 


PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


BUILDING e CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
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Mysterious Forces 





at Work 


OD created the universe. No one ever 
explained HOW... for the obviously 


simple reason that nobody knows. 


The source of life is also mysterious. Even 
the forces which have put dynamic propul- 
sion into the ever-growing industrial struc- 


ture mystify most people. 


We can see the wheels go round. We can see 
the products roll or slide or squeeze out in 
finished form. But comparatively few know 
WHY... or could understand why, even if 
the creative skills and basic forces were de- 


scribed in great detail. 


The vast and complex industrial structure 
which has put our nation so far ahead 
epitomizes sustained faith and enterprise, 
expressed by investments in research, in 
science, in engineering and in plant equip- 
ment and materials... plus the dynamics of 
skillful direction of skilled workers through 
which equipment design, production, distri- 
bution and compensation are lifted into new 


highs. 


Design, operating techniques, production 





practices, distribution: ALL are basic fac- 
tors. And all are related directly to the 
mechanical . . . for which the responsibility 


definitely belongs to mechanical engineers. 


To provide workshops where mechanical 
engineers from the far-reaches of the land 
can work together for engineering progress, 
for industrial advancement and for better 
human relationships as they contribute 
to higher standards of living: that is the 
far-reaching cooperative purpose of The 


American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 


And those are the spheres in which 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING func- 
tions ... to keep engineers and industrial 
executives informed on basic developments 


and developments-in-the-making. 


There should be NO mystery as to why 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING pro- 
vides for industrial advertisers penetrating 
approach to the more than 30,000 engineers 
and industrial executives who comprise its 


readership, and who carry equipment re- 


sponsibilities aggregating billions of dollars. 





t= 


A.S. M.E. 


Membership Guarantees 
Reader Quality 
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Published Monthly by 

THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 

29 W. 39th St., New York 18, N.Y. 

Chicago Office: 400 W. Madison St. 
















Also publishers of A.S.M.E. Mechanical 
Catalog and Directory (annual) 
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NIAA News 


National Headquarters, |776 Brocdway, New York !9, N. Y 
Bernard H. Dolan, president 
Blaine G. Wiley, executive secretary 


CHAPTER ACTIVITIES OF THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 
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AT THE SPEAKER’S TABLE at the last meeting of the Cincinnati Industrial 





Advertisers Association were these officers (from left): Glenn M. Ulfers, Mac- 
Rae’s Blue Book, Chicago, secretary; Lester S. Francis, Emery Industries, Cin- 


cinnati, CIA president; William D. Crelley, manager, custom contracts department, 
Sweet’s Catalog Service, New York; William R. Northlich, Farson, Huff & North- 


lich, vice president; W. F. McCarthy, Eagle-Picher Sales Co., retiring president. 


Committee to Complete 
Exhibits Survey by June 


New York 
Advertisers 


The National Industrial 
(ssociation’s committee on 
industrial exhibits plans to complete a 
mail survey in time to tabulate and pre 
sent results at the annual NIAA conven 
tien next June in Los Angeles. 

Committee Chairman Stephen J. Daly, 
advertising manager, Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corp.. Toledo, said that the 
survey will aim at helping industrial ad 
show exhibits more ef 
fectively. The study, he said. will: 

| Help determine the value of an 
NIAA-sponsered standardized audit of 
trade show attendance so that partici 
pation in exhibits may be considered in 
4 manner similar to methods used in the 
selection of other advertising media. 

2. Review trade shows now in exis 
tence to find out how much duplication 
exists in shows and what NIAA’s atti- 
tude should be on this. 

Review practices of show adminis 
trations, especially in relation to charges 
for utilities, labor and other exhibitors’ 
expenses. Thus. it will be determined 
whether NIAA can put its influence be- 
hind a program to eliminate some of the 
dissatisfaction of industrial advertising 
managers with present methods of con 
duct ng trade shows. 

Committee members will be responsi- 
ble rv different phases of the project: 


vertisers use 


Mr. Daly and W. F. Weimer, Pitts 
burgh equitable meter division, Rock- 
well Mfg. Co.. vice-chairman of the com- 
mittee, will develop an exhibit audit 
form and procedure for its use. 

Fred Emerson, Spartan Saw Works, 
Springfield, Mass., will review practices 
of show managers and administrators 
with respect to charges and labor. 

J. W. Dolsen. Hercules Powder Co. 
Wilmington. Del., will review trade 
shows now in existence to determine the 
amount of duplication. He will also de 
velop a schedule of shows that might be 
audited during the first three-year period 
of testing. 

Dar Johnson. Hyster Co.. Portland. 
Ore., will direct a study on the staffing 
of trade shows, and will survey NIAA 
members for data and suggestions. 

Gene V. Wedereit. the Gridler Corp. 
and Tube Turns. Inc.. Louisville, Ky.. 
will study the follow-through of in 
quiries developed in trade shows to 
evolve techniques and suggestions for 
proper handling. 

Jesse C. Darling, Hughes Tool Co.. 
Houston. will review the part that shows 
and exhibits play in advertising bud- 
gets and the plans of industrial adver- 
tisers. He will also direct attention to 
particular jobs that trade shows can do 
for industry in developing business in 
particular fields. 

The study was endorsed by the NIAA 
board of directors last Sept. 9 at De 
troit. 
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Cutright Tells New York 
Chapter of 8-Point Plan 
of Marketing Organization 


New YorkK—A new “concept of or 
ganization” for carrying out marketing 
functions has been developed by Gen- 
eral Electric Affiliated Companies, 
placing major responsibility in the 
hands of a marketing manager whose 
duties range from the planning of prod- 
ucts and production schedules to super- 


vision of market research and adver- 
tising. 
The concept, involving eight main 


points, was*outlined by H. G. Cutright, 
marketing manager, GEAC, at a month- 
ly meeting of the Industrial Advertising 
Association of New York. 

GEAC includes Trumbull Electric 
Mfg. Co., Carboloy Co., Lock, Inc., Gen- 
eral Electric X-Ray Corp., Monowatt, 
Inc., Hotpoint, Medical Products and 
Telechron,. Inc. 

Mr. Cutright summed up the concept: 


1. All marketing functions are gath 
ered under one head. 

2. The boss-marketing man is_ the 
marketing manager, a top executive of 
the company. who is more of a planner, 
and not to be confused with the ‘back 
slapping’ sales manager of prewar vin- 
tage. 

3. Product planning is no longer Jett 
to the engineers. Product planning un- 
der our scheme of things is the market- 
ing man’s job. This area, formerly un- 
defined as between engineering, manu- 
facturing and marketing. is now very 
carefully mapped out and the responsi- 
bility clearly established. 

1. The marketing manager sets the 
production schedules. If he doesn’t know 
what or how much he is going to sell. 
who does? In the old days manufactur 
ing made what it thought the market 
would take, and the sales manager was 
supposed to sell it. Sometimes he did. 
Sometimes he didn’t. The company then 
was left holding the bag with too many 
parts or too much finished goods. Fin- 
ished goods inventories in our plan are 
definitely the responsibility of the 
marketing manager. 

5. Market research is under the 
marketing manager as well as advertis- 
ing and merchandising. 

6. In our plan, the sales manager re- 
ports directly to the marketing manager, 
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The sales 


manager runs the field organization. 


ind there is no conflict here. 


Product service and order handiing 
and service likewise in our plan come 
under the marketing manager 


8 The marketing manager must set 
the sales budget. We place great em 
phasis upon the ability of the marketing 
department to plan in advance each 
vear s operation. 

“Here | anticipated that some presi 
dents and vice-presidents will wonder 
whether they have any jobs left,” Mr. 
Cutright said. “You may well say that 
the charter for the marketing-manage! 
plan of operation gives the manager 
just about 75°, of the management of 
the business. You are exactly correct 
That is what we intended. If selling 
isn't the most important thing is busi 


>" 


ness today, what is’ 
“Decision-making in many businesse- 
has become very complicated because it 
too often dep nds on group det Isions 
That entails compromises. Too meny 
executives have to wear themselves out 
selling everybody in their own organiza 
tions before they can sell the customer. 
I subscribe to the theory that the best 
form of operating organization is a 
benevolent dictatorship.” 
GEAC put its marketing 
ment plan into effect less than two 


manage 


vears ago. The concept grew trom the 
broadening of the marketing function. 


Presents Expandable Show Exhibit 


\ model of an expandable exhibit 
that can be used with equal facility in 
areas varying from 10 to 60 feet long 
at industrial shows was exhibited and 
explained by C. E. Willitt, Product 
Presentation, Dayton. O.. at a meeting 


of the Miami Valley Industrial Market 


ers. 


Case Histories Tell Your Story 
Best, Toronto Advertisers Told 


Case histories are more likely to find 
their way into business paper print than 
are reams of exposition, O. Mary Hill, 
associate editor of Canadian Business 
told members of the Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association of Ontario at a month- 
ly meeting. She advised industrial ad- 
vertisers to keep that in mind when 
seeking publicity, through either news 
releases or contributed articles, in the in- 
dutsrial press. 


Industrial Marketers of Cleveland 
Bare Details of Membership Plan 


Industrial Marketers of Cleveland, in 
the Nov. issue of 
the IMC Reporter, 
revealed an inter 
esting addition to 
the chapter's mem 
bership committee. 
Membership com 
mittee chairman 
Gerry Sams. in 
launching a drive 
for new members. 





appointed commit 
tee-girl Sally as an inducement for more 
intensive effort on the part of IMC-ers. 
The plan: Each month, as member- 
ship increases, Sally's picture will in 
crease proportionately in size. Although 
some view chairman Sams plan as a 
skin game. most observers look forward 
to the time when IMC can boast of a 
thousand members 


Marketers Fete 10th Anniversary 

The Western New England chapter ot 
the National Industrial Advertisers As 
sociation celebrated the chapter's tenth 
anniversary at a meeting Nov. 10 





TORONTO CHAPTER presented NIAA President Bernard Dolan with a laugh 

and a horseshoe, which gave quite a kick all around. The presentation ceremonies 

took place on Oct. 13, the 13th year of the chapter, when Wes McGregor, presi- 

dent, Industrial Advertisers Association of Ontario, gave Mr. Dolan the memento 
as a good luck piece upon the birth of his daughter 
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Few Ad Managers Handle 
Reports: Budget Study 


Newark, \. J.-Only six advertising 
managers questioned in the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association's hud. 
vet survey said that they handled their 
companies’ annual reports. 

They mentioned annual reports ip 
answer to the question: “Is your depart 
ment responsible for any function other 
than advertising?” 

That fact was decried by Harry M. 
Carroll, advertising manager and direc 
tor of public relations, Hyatt bearings 
division, General Motors Corp., Harri- 
son, N. J.. at a meeting of the Industrial 
Marketers of New Jersey. He said that 
no other medium is more important than 
the annual report, which aims at a 
selected clientele to sell the company, 
its personnel, management, products and 
policies. 

He urged advertising departments to 
use 12 other public relations tools: ex. 
ternal and internal publications, sug 
gestion systems, bulletin boards, slogan 
contests, open house, employe club ac 
tivities. women’s activities. organized 
recreation, historical files, signs, pack 
aging-shipping-mailing care and internal 
displays and demonstrations. 

Gerard B. Meynell, assistant advertis 
ing manager. Caleo chemical division, 
(merican Cyanamid Co.. Bound Brook, 
N. J.. said that advertisers will sue- 
ceed better if they aim their appeals 
more directly to the reader's self-‘n 
terest both in advertising and public re- 
lations. 


Modernization Trend Is 
Ad Opportunity: Chevalier 


Puitapeieuta —Industrial advertising 
faces a golden opportunity to strengthen 
a current trend toward replacement and 
modernization of equipment, Col. Wil- 
lard Chevalier, vice-president, MecGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co.. told members of the 
Eastern Industrial Advertisers. 

He cited a McGraw-Hill survey show 
ing that industry expenditures on re- 
placement and modernization of equip: 
ment are expected to increase from 
52‘, of total expenditures in 1948 to 
74° in the period from 1949 to 1953 

Col. Chevalier earlier delivered a 
similar address at the third annual man- 
agement meeting of the Industrial 
Marketers of Detroit, attended by more 
than 100 members and top management 


guests. 


‘Read and Review’ Helps Rochester 


Industrial photography will be dis 
cussed at the December meeting of the 
“Read and Review” series sponsored by 
the Rochester Industrial Advertisers. 
The series includes monthly luncheon 
meetings at which new books are re 
viewed on production, market research 
and other phases of advertising to help 
members keep in step with develop 
ments and trends. 
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Ad Managers Lack Courage 
to Tell the Boss: Lupton 


(CHICAGO Complete with overalls, 
hayseeds, and straw hat, “farmer” John 
Mather Lupton and his well known tool 
house descended on members of the Chi- 
cago Inaustrial Advertisers Asseciation 
at a monthly meeting. 

“Farmer John,” president, John Ma 
ther Lupton, Inc., New York agency. 
repeating his allegorical presentation at 
the annual NIAA conference at Buf- 
falo, dramatized the effectiveness of 
good advertising techniques by compar- 
ing them to farm tools and chores they 
perform. Mixing humor with a little im- 
pertinence to top management, he gave 
CIAA one of its most colorful of recent 
programs. 

“One of the qualities most lacked by 
industrial advertising managers is the 
stand up and talk to top 
management,” Lupton said. “This often 
results in an uninformed management. 
who may frequently appropriate insuf- 
ficient money, or may insist that adver- 
dollars be spent in the wrong 


courage to 


tising 
plac es. 

“Knowing our business as advertising 
men is only half the job—we must ex- 
plain our views clearly to management 
to be sure that no misunderstanding or 


lack of understanding can exist. Never 
overestimate the intelligence of the boss 
in relation to advertising.” 

Urging more advertising-minded men 
at the top management level, he said: 
“What we need are more advertising 
professionals on company boards of di- 


rectors, and fewer advertising 
making their company bored.” 


men 


Poliak to Speak on Better Exhibits 

How industrial show exhibitors can 
set up their exhibits 
for more effectiveness 
will be discussed by 
Saul Poliak, Clapp & 
Poliak, New York, ex- 
position management, 
at the Dec. 12 meet- 
ing of the Chicago 
Industrial Advertisers 
\ssociation. He will 
offer suggestions on 
the merchandising of 
exhibits, determina 
tion and control of 
exhibits and methods 
of evaluating expositions. 

Eugene E. Weyeneth, advertising man 
ager. R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., Peoria. 
lil., will discuss his company’s use of 
business paper space at the Jan. 9 
meeting. 





Poliak 


Where Travelers Can Find NIAA Activity 








Chapter Time 
ALBANY 2nd. Tues. 7:30 
BALTIMORE 3rd Tues. 6:30 
BOSTON Ist Thurs. 6:30 

( Apr.) 
BUFFALO 2nd Thurs. 6:30 
CHICAGO 2nd Mon. 6:30 
CINCINNATI 3rd Tues. 6:30 
CLEVELAND Last Fri. 6:30 
COLUMBUS, O 4th Thurs 6:00 
DALLAS 3rd Thurs. 6:30 
DAYTON 2nd Tues. 6:00 
DENVER Irregular 6:00 
DETROIT 2nd Tues 12:15 

{th Tues 6:30 
HOI STON lst Mon. 7:00 
INDIANAPOLIS 2nd Tues 6:30 
KANSAS CITY srd Wed. 12:00 

Ist Thurs. 6:30 
LOS ANGELES 3rd Thurs. 6:30 
MILWAUKEE 2nd Thurs 6:30 
MINNEAPOLIS 2nd Tues. 6:00 
MONTREAL 2nd Wed. 6:30 
NEW JERSEY 3rd Tues. 6:00 
NEW YORK 2nd Mon. 12:00 
PHILADELPHIA Ist Thurs. 6:30 
PITTSBURGH Ist Thurs. 6:30 
PORTLAND, ORE. lst Tues. 6:15 
ROCHESTER Ist Tues. 6:30 
ROCKFORD. ILL. 2nd Tues. 6:30 
ST. LOUIS Every Thurs. 12:00 
SAN FRANCISCO 3rd Mon. 6:00 
SEATTLE ird Tues. 6:30 
TORONTO Last Tues. 6:15 
TULSA 2nd Mon. 6:00 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 3rd Thurs. 6:00 
WEST. N. FNG. ond Thurs 7:00 
YOUNGSTOWN 3rd Thurs. 64:30 





Place 

P.M. De Witt Clinton Hotel 
P.M. Lord Baltimore Hotel 
P.M. Hampshire Hse., Boston 

Hotel Sheraton, Worcester 
P.M. Park Lane Hotel 
P.M. Builders Club 
P.M. Maketewah Country Club 
P.M. Hotel Allerton 
P.M. Malcolm Jeffrey Leg. Post 
P.M. Melrose Hotel 
P.M. Van Cleve Hotel 
P.M. Albany Hotel 
P.M. Sheraton Hotel 
P.M 
P.M. Seven Seas Restaurant 
P.M. Athenaeum 
Noon Continental Hotel 
P.M. Advertising Club 
P.M. Officers Club 
P.M. Plankinton Hotel 
P.M. Minneapolis Athletic Club 
P.M Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
P.M. Military Pk. Htl. Newark 
Noon Belmont Plaza Hotel 
P.M. Poor Richard Club 
P.M. University Club 
P.M. University Club 
P.M.  Lorenzo’s Restaurant 
P.M. University Club 
Noon Forest Park Hotel 
P.M. St. Julien Restaurant 
P.M. Seattle Press Club 
P.M. Babloor Hotel 
P.M. Hotel Tulsa 
P.M. Hotel Devonshire 
P.M. Citv Clb. (Hartford. Conn.) 
P.M Tod Hotel 


Note: Subject To Change 
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NIAA CONFERENCE 
25 Years Ago 


From the December, 1924 tissue ot 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


Market surveys show how to 
avoid mistakes in profit, price or 
plan, R. O. Eastman, market ana- 
lyst. Cleveland. told members of 
the Chicago chapter—-then the 
Engineering Advertisers’ Associa- 
tion. 

He defined market analysis a> 
the art of finding out in advance 
what you would otherwise have to 
learn by experience. 

In the president's newsletter, 
NIAA-ers were told that the book 
of convention proceedings would 
be ready about Dec. 15. It was 
also announced that work is pro- 
ceeding to organize groups of 
ndustrial advertisers in Philadel 
phia, Pittsburgh, New England, 
Detroit, Central Michigan, St. 
Louis, Angeles, San Fran- 
Portland. and 


Los 
cisco. Oregon 
Seattle. 

V. C. Tompkins, advertising 
manager, Creamery Package Mfg. 
Co., Chicago, and recently elected 
second vice-president of the En- 
zineering Advertisers’ Association, 
said in an article in INDUSTRIAL 
MarKETING that leaders in the 
field of excavating machinery 
have used publicity from their be- 
ginning back in the 80's, and dis- 
cussed the development of the 
Bucyrus Co., South Milwaukee, 
Wis. The first advertisement of 
the company, founded as the 
Bueyrus Foundry & Machine Co., 
at Bucyrus, O.. was published in 
the old Railway Gazette. 
time in the early 1880's. 

C. E. Haring. of Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn, New York, told the 
Technical Publicity Association 
that qualitative analysis shows 
what customers and _ prospects 
think of the product and_ the 
house, and that this type of analv- 
-is means a field survey. 


some 











Marketers Must Change Fast, Schell 

The increased effectiveness of indus- 
trial marketing depends on its ability to 
change with the times, Prof. Erwin H. 
Schell of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology told members of the Tech- 
nical Advertising Association. 

He cited the machine tool industry, 
where designs have advanced so rapid- 
ly that many companies have failed to 
get back their investment in one model 
before it was made obsolete by a new 
model. The answer, he said. is a choice 
between higher profits or deliberate 
slowing down of new developments. 
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"GOOD! YOU CAN LINE UP THOSE 143 JOBBERS OUT WEST— 























while you’re at the NIAA Conference in Los Angeles” 


Line up your plans now tor the 1950 NIAA Conference 
in Los Angeles. Your program is keyed to what sales- 
manship means to free enterprise. And you'll hear and 
see demonstrated the relevant factors facing industrial 
marketing today 

This will be a working meeting — with plenty of 
leadership opinion expressed. You'll benefit from the 
opportunity to revitalize your thinking about distribu- 
tion, selling, and advertising... based on this year's 
theme: “Nobody profits ‘til something is sold.” 


Remember, the Conference is in Califorma this year 





ATTEND THE 25 ~ ANNUAL NIAA CONFERENCE! 


.and :n tune. Why not combine your plans with a 
West Coast vacation before or after the Conference 
closes? 

Plan now to attend and make your reservations early 
For complete information, write to the Attendance Committee, 


VIAA Conference eadquarters, 2614 West 9th St., Los Angeles 


6, California 


29: 30 
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How to Advertise 


Continued from Page 62) 


product is made somewhat trans- 


p nt. 
in a series run by Libbey-Owens- 





Ford, the “missing person” is dra- 
matized by a figure cut out of the pic- 
ture, leaving a silhouette in white. In 
one, of a comfortable-looking office, | 
the man behind the desk is blanked | 
out, and the reader is invited to “Put | 


Yourself in This Enviable Spot.” In 
another, showing a testing laboratory 
with an office in the background, a | 
machine operator and several office 
workers are blanked out to illustrate 
the headline “He needs Humidity Con- | 
trol... They need Quiet.” 





i 











, ceviomret — 


vos ren onrorn® 














(American Felt Co. imagines a 
transparent automotive body and, by 
means of red spots numbered for ref- 
erence to copy, locates all the places in 
the car where felt is used. 

Vontage. In showing a group of 
products, there is a temptation toward 
the photomontage, which is a device 
more appealing to art directors than 
to readers. If you have more than one 
product to be shown, it is a safe rule 
to give each its own portion of the | 


ad space. 

However, the montage is sometimes 
used successfully to express a figura- 
tive idea as is done in the Employers’ 
Group ad which has a pair of hands 
holding a city, illustrating the head- 
line “The Man with a Town in His 
Hands,” and I think this comes off 
better than a Bankers’ Trust Co. ad 
which attempts somewhat the same 
idea with a drawing. 

Human Interest. There is the | 
danger, in attempting to go after hu- 
man interest, that the effort will lead 
the reader completely astray—or at- 
tract the wrong reader. 

\ little girl trying on mother’s old 
ess up in the attic (“Mary, come 
down, it’s cold up there!”) leads off 
an ad on Fiberglas insulation. 

\ barbershop quartet singing, 

town by the Old Mill Stream” il- 
lustrates an ad (“It’s Something to 
g¢ About—Again!”) on the serv- 
ice of Diamond Alkalis in purifying 
drinking water drawn from streams. 

(he word “alligator” is a term used 
for the breaking down of a protective 
coating into “unsightly cracks like the 
sc ile of an alligator’s back” and is the 
ex use for the picture of an alligator’s | 


mouth (“Taking the Bite out of 
Weather”) in an ad about Koppers 
pr tective coating. 

hese examples seem rather far- 
feiched to me. Much more reasonable | 
is the Smith-Corona ad which offers 
p'naty of human interest in the pic- 
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The November issue of 
Product Design & Development 
carried more advertising than 
any previous issue... 


HERE IS THE RECORD STARTING 
OUR FOURTH YEAR: 


Ist ISSUE NOV. '46—31 UNITS 





























NOV. '47......85 UNITS 





























NOV. ‘48......... ..+.-179 UNITS 





























NOV. ‘49......... 
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Soe watch us go ta 1950! 


Product Design & Development 


PUBLISHED BY FRANKLIN H. JOHNSON, INC. 
138 E. 47th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Telephones: Eldorado 5-701!, Plaza 9-2536 
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The 
ELECTRICAL 
| MARKET 


DEPENDS UPON THE | 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER | 


Through the entire strata of in- || 











dustry, plans and specifications || 
| are laid down by the electrical || 
|| engineer for 





every electrical | 


| application. | 
| 


Yes, you'll find, too, | 
that purchases are | 
influenced by that | 
key man — the 


Electrical Engineer. | 





SEE PAGE 204 


FOR DETAILED 
|| Market Dota Book Num- [rma 
ber for valuable infor- 
mation about electrical 


engineering circulation. 


(MOUSTRIAL MARAT TING S 
Industria 

Maexet Data 
Book Numser 


ELECTRICAL | 
ENGINEERING 


will deliver your message direct- | 














ly to the man who specifies what 
to buy and where to buy it. 


MORE THAN 


50,000 | 


enleutien 


Plus 65 years of technical prog- || 
ress, offering the lowest page 
rate per thousand of circulation 
of any electrical publication. 
Priced at $300 per page (12- 
time rate black and white) 
your best buy. 


| 
ELECTRICAL | 
ENGINEERING | 


| 
Gives You Complete Coverage | 
at Minimum Cost 





WRITE TODAY for further informa- 
tion, rate cards and our latest brochure | 
on editorial content and market scope. | 
| 
| 











Electrical Engineering 


Suite 8, Lower Level 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 
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The lights thal “* 
must not fail 





go 


sartiens 


U.S.S. Cyclone 
Exide 


ture of two secretaries telling about 
their new typewriter . . . or the Allis- 
Chalmers ad on A-C equipment for 
municipal services which is illustrated 
by a closeup of a child at the water 
fountain. 

By and large, it is safe to say that 
if you show your product being used 
by a person or that’s suf- 
ficient human interest to attract the 
business man reading a business pa- 
per. But particularly if the person in 
the picture is one with whom the 
reader can associate himself. After 
all, the human we're all most in- 
terested in is ourselves. 

Cartoon. Already proved tremen- 
dously successful in consumer adver- 
tising, the cartoon is finding increas- 
ing favor in business paper advertis- 
ing. 

One of the best cartoon series is the 
one by U.S.S. Cyclone Fence in which 
Butch, the burglar, is shown in vari- 
ous humorous attempts to get past the 
Cyclone Fence which continually frus- 
trates him. 

The word of caution in respect to 
cartoons is not to neglect the sales 
point in favor of the gag. The gags in 
the Nicholson File series are truly 
wonderful—for example, the jailbird 
who finds a file in a cake, then hap- 


persons- 


How a business became 
on overnight success... 


priadeighia Knows Pew "2 
ernst pubic support 
S and how to hoop We 


-- THESE CONDITIONS TEUE IF Begg CTT’ 
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Go Pullman 


















Pullman Bemis 
G-E Geometric 


pily uses the file to slice the cake 
rather than to escape—but they do 


little more than call attention to the 
name “Nicholson” as a brand of files. 
Presumably, this is all the advertising 


aims to accomplish and certainly does 
that exceedingly well, but your ob- 
jective may be something else again. 

It is not necessary that the cartoon 
be a gag. In an ad on G-E water coo! 
ers, the picture of the product is sur- 
rounded by a group of cartoony fig 
ures, each delivering, in a balloon, a 
plug for the product. An animated 
watch says: “More time on the job 
when cool water’s handy; a man bur 
dened with papers, points out: “Hands 
free? G-E water coolers have tip-toe 
tap,” and a Scotchman reports: “Ay« 
a few pence a day to operate.” 

A page-size cartoon drawing is used 
as a picture-puzzle in a Bemis Bag 
Co. ad which asks the reader to search 
for the places in the picture wher 
paper is used. 

A special type of cartoon techniqu 
is that used in political cartoons 1 
which objects and persons are labelle 
with abstractions. Cleveland Weldin 
Co. has a tree marked “High Cost o! 
Circular Weldments;” one man is 
chopping at it with a pocket knife 
another offers an axe labelled “Clev: 
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THE ONLY COMPLETE SOURCE 
OF AUTOMOTIVE DATA 
FOR ITS 19,000 READERS 


THE ONE MEDIUM FOR 


PENETRATING THE $14 BILLION 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES 


The most complete source of data covering the 
automotive industries is now being prepared. 
Over 19,000 engineering, production, adminis- 
trative and purchasing executives in 3112 auto- 
motive manufacturing plants will use this valu- 
able issue extensively. 


The 32nd Annual Statistical Issue will provide 
the latest data on automotive and aircraft pro- 
duction; registrations and sales totals; car, 
truck, bus, tractor, engine, aircraft specifica- 
tions ... and an abundance of other vital infor- 
mation automotive executives use to formulate 
their plans 


And... from their study of the advertising sec- 
tion, they learn of the leading suppliers of parts, 
materials, supplies, production and plant equip- 
ment. As proved by the Advertising Research 
Foundation’s intensive readership study of 

AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES, 

75°, of its readers influence 
purchases; 81°/, specify brands; 
| 96°, read the advertising. 


. 
wave? 


Saes*?* 


ran del-meVebcolseleohan a — 


CHILTON AUTOMOTIVE PUBLICATIONS: MOTOR AGE ©® COMMERCIAL CAR JOURNAL © CHILTON Automotive BUYER'S GUIDEé 
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USED FOR YEAR ‘ROUND REFERENCE 

After the last Statistical Number was issued, 

a study was made of 1000 AUTOMOTIVE 

INDUSTRIES subscribers, asking: 

l1—"Do you keep the Annual Statistical Issue 
for reference?” 

2—"‘How long do you use it?” 


Here are the results: 


Percentage of Readers who use it 


FOR REFERENCE 


98.8% 


Percentage of Readers who use it the 


YEAR ‘ROUND 


90.3% q 


With evidence like this, it is sound business 
to invest your advertising dollars in the one 
medium that is used extensively by the $14 bil- 
lion automotive manufacturing field .. . the 
AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES 32nd Annual Sta- 
tistical Issue. Space reservations are being 
accepted now. 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES 


A CHILTON @® Publication 
Chestnut and 56th Streets 


Philadelphia 39, Penna. 


Industrial News Magazine 



























































































































... everything From 
cleats to cameras 
watches 


winches to 








Weld Methods,” and the headline is 
“Now Try the Axe!” 

In an Addressograph ad, a man 
walks a tightrope toward the platform 
of “Profits,” balancing himself with 
the pole of “Simplified Business 
Methods,” while another totters along 
“overloaded with paper work.” These 
cases appear to be rather elementary, 
but the political cartoon technique 
does seem to have good possibilities 
for use in business advertising. 

Another special type of cartoon is 
the Ripley-style drawing of “amazing 
facts,” as illustrated by the Keasby & 
Matteson and Tidewater Veedol ads. 

Continuity Strip. The strip can be 
a series of drawn panels with a 
running story like a comic strip or a 
series of photographs illustrating suc- 
cessive steps in a narrative. 

The technique is ideal for reporting 
a case history. International Harvester 
reports in pictures on the experience 
of an International Truck used on an 
exploring expedition into the African 
jungle. 

But the technique is no less suitable 
for more commonplace stories. In a 
series of six panels, United Chromium 
gives the experience of a manufacturer 
who had trouble chromium-plating 
thread gages until a U.C. engineer 
figured out a solution. The story 
moves along faster than if it were 
told completely by text. 

Any message involving a series of 
steps or sales points lends itself to 
strips. In four panels, Goodrich shows 
how Rivnuts are installed. Pullman il- 
lustrates the four ways in which busi- 
ness men benefit by travelling by 
Pullman—accommodations for turn- 
ing travel-time into work-time, lounge 
car relaxation, a good night’s rest, 
and dependable arrival on time. And 
Kennedy Valve, in a series of five 
photos, shows why maintenance of 
Kennedy Valves is so easy. 

If you do plan to imitate comic- 
strip story technique, it would be wise 
to follow the following advice: 

|. Use conventional comic strip 
style; don’t experiment 

2. Make your first panel interesting 
or funny or full of action 

3. Change focus from panel to 
panel 

1. Keep balloon copy very short 

5. Put in your big “plug” before 
the final panel 

Personification. We discussed, un- 
der “Strategy,” the utility of the 
trade figure to represent the product 
or the company. Other uses of anima- 
tion are illustrated by the gnomes in 
a Bristol ad, shown attaching under- 
ground metallic installations . . . Tex- 
aco’s oil drop with rimmed eyeglasses 
“Oil with an Engineering Degree” 

Brown Instruments’ “trouble 
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bug” .. . and E. F. Houghton’s an 
mated molecules which chase awa 
oil and dirt. 

A Philip Carey campaign animate 
the BTU. In one ad about “the stas 
gering cost of BTU’s dissipated i 
your plant,” the BTU-man is show: 
intoxicated, above the heading “Di 
sipated Is Right!” 

In a Bemis Bag ad, animation an 
continuity are combined in a stri 
(called a “minute movie”) relatin 
the experience of “Cedric, the Chem 
cal that Walked in His Sleep.” 

Cutout. It is sometimes effective 1 
silhouette the illustration in son 
shape that has significance. In an a 
devoted to the necessity of dependab! 
lighting supply and the value o! 
having Exide emergency lighting 
equipment, a photograph of city build 
ings lit up at night is cut out in th 
shape of an electric light bulb. 

Deluxe. You occasionally see a busi 
ness paper ad with an illustration i: 
which the product is given the “salon” 
treatment—set off within a fancy 
framework, displayed against black 
velvet or cradled in a jewel box—the 
purpose being to suggest the infinit: 
“Quality” of the product. It is safe to 
say that the average reader will look 
upon such stunts with a suspicious 
eve: he wants to be convinced, not 
impressed. 

This is not to say that a “class” 
treatment—with top-drawer art or 
photography and high-style typo 
graphy—is always futile. Good taste 
is never offensive, even to the most 
hard-boiled business man. But the 
“window dressing” should never be 
allowed to steal the show from the 
product. 

A special case worth noting in this 
respect is that of Container Corp. 
which devotes its advertising to repro 
ductions of modern art, each symboliz 
ing a different state in the Union. Th: 
only copy is the name of the state, th: 
amount of its annual purchase 


“mostly packaged,”—and small-type 
signature. 


Tables, Charts. This type of illustra 
tion is to be avoided unless you car 
be certain that your reader will not! 
become frightened, and, even then 
simplification is imperative. 

Wilkening Mfg. Co. puts the results 
of comparative performance tests in 
to table form to prove Pedrick pistor 
rings do “twice the work per gallor 
of oil.” 

Standard Pressed Steel translates 
the figures coming out of a compara 
tive vibration test into bar chart form 
Long red bars show Unbrako Se 
Screws giving “more than 28 time 
the holding power” of plain set screws 
represented by short black bars. 

Cleaver-Brooks uses product out 
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Agents and 


Distribute 
in the field 


Distributors Edition, over 200 
pages of supply firms index, 
~~ comprehensive engineer- 
ng products list. Advertis- 
ing repected here. rie is the Bageeee™™s 


e Seceme of 


” 
fp geag Une Yeortor” 


@ If they ought to know, tell them in the IRE 


1 

9 

4 buying date 
9 


YEARBOOK. This is the Directory in which they 
k have a personal interest. It lists more than 17,500 mem- 
e bers of The Institute of Radio Engineers and gives their 


( membership grade, length of membership, business 
D connection and address. It contains the annual report 

of the Institute, its Constitution, an index to supply 
s firms in the radio-electronic field, and an engineers’ 
t guide to products. 

@ 3327 different firms have cooperated in helping 

set up the company and product indexes, supplying 
I detailed listings of the radio-and-electronic products 
: they make or services offered. 17,500 members have 
- helped by furnishing their personal reports. The 
t whole project is a co-operative, non-profit service to 
e members and the industry they serve by supplying an 
: annually corrected directory of engineers, firms and 
products in one, easy-to-use volume. 
@ The information provided is unique. Engineers 
work with engineers and the membership lists provide 
both a fellowship service and a record of experience 
and standing, vital in a technical and _ scientific 
industry. 

lhe product data is arranged in fundamental 

classifications, established by engineers, for engineers. 
They are director, and faster to use than terminology 
classifications. In the alphabetical list of firms, num- 
ber coding reveals all the engineering products each 
frm makes for our industry. This gives a more com- 
prehensive picture of manufacturing and service firms 
han appears in any other directory in the field. 


© One advertisement works a whole year for your 
firm in the IRE YEARBOOK. Issued annually in Sep- 
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Do Radio-Electronic Engineers 





d Firms 


what you make? 








Full IRE YEARBOOK supplied 
to members, nearly 500 
pages of three directories in 
one, engineers, firms and 
roducts. Advertising orig- 
inates here. 






tember, this book is kept as a prized possession by each 
member until the next comes out. It is used again and 
again because of its three important services — engi- 
neers, firms and products, so completely and clearly 
indexed. Moreover, the advertiser gets all the “breaks” 
in this Directory because all his listings are in bold 
type, with cross-reference to the page of his display 
message. 

@ Space costs are economical, and requirements 
very flexible, ranging from a one inch engineers card, 
or a sixth of a page display unit to complete catalog in- 
serts. All ad unit sizes are standard to the 7x10 inch, 
3 column page. Rates are: 





1/6th page $ 60. 

1/3rd page $100. | Identical to one Time “Pro- 
- hepa oo ceedings of the I.R.E.” rates. 
2 pages or spread $450, | Contract advertisers get same 
Catalog insert rates on re- discounts. 

quest. 














A Balanced Promotion Package 


“Proceedings of the I.R.E.” The IRE Yearhook 
The Radio Engineering Show 


303 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
Circle 6-6357 





@ The economical catalog insert plan started in 
1948 has proved a boon to firms wishing radio engi- 
neers to have their full data in a permanent and always 
available file. Catalog advertisers doubled in 1949. 
Prices will be quoted simply for inserting preprinted 
84,” x 11” technical catalogs, or including production 
and printing. 

@ The IRE YEARBOOK is the “product reference” 
part of the IRE Balanced Promotion Program. Ad- 
vertising in “Proceedings of the LR.E.” provides 
“product promotion,” and a Radio Engineering Show 
exhibit is “product presentation.” Ask us for the 
Program Plan. 


THE INSTITUTE OF RADIO ENGINEERS 


Established 1913 





TELL THE. 
RADIO 
ENGINEERS _ 
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NEWSWEEK 
GIVES YOU 
MORE READERS 
PER DOLLAR 
IN BUSINESS 





AND INDUSTRY 
THAN 
ANY OTHER 
MAGAZINE 
& 





EASIER GOING... 





. .» With Buying Information 


In his business, Mr. William J. Rudolph, 
owner of Rudolph Electrie Company, 
Chelsea, Mass. needs up-to-date product 
information, for himself and his custom- 
ers, on a wide variety of electrical equip- 
ment and supplies. 


He finds the going easier because Me- 
GRAW-HILL’S PRE-FILED ELECTRI.- 
CAL CATALOGS supplies just the data 
needed in easy-to-get-at form. In a recent 
note, Mr. Rudolph said: “This Catalog is 
very helpful to buyer and seller.” 


Detailed data on your products pre-filed 
in ELECTRICAL CATALOGS will be 
instantly available to men like Mr. Ru- 
dolph who constantly refer to it for buy. 
ing information 


McGRAW-HILL CATALOG SERVICE 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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lines instead of a table to show the 
range of sizes in its steam generators. 
\gainst a piece of graph paper are 
nlaced photographs of the smallest and 
largest sizes ( photo taken at same time 
and in same scale.) and the in-be- 
tween sizes are represented by out- 
line drawings. 

The “pictograph,” in which figures 
are represented by objects, is a clever 
method of getting across arithmetic. 
The illustration in the General Elec- 
tric ad is actually a chart, but the 
percentages (of people favoring elec- 
tric trolleys) are given in the form of 
drawings of people. And note. too. in 
an Addressograph ad, how a “for- 
mula” is handled in pictures. 

The “comparative chart” was men- 
tioned in an earlier chapter. It com- 
pares various competitive products or 
methods on a number of counts. Plym- 
outh’s “Quality Chart” itemizes 22 
“expensive” features of high-priced 
cars and shows that Plymouth has 2] 
of them. the other two low-priced 
cars 13 and four respectively. Carrier 
lists 14 features desirable in a com- 
pressor and shows how only Carrier 
gives you all 14, while compressors 
B. C, D, E and F offer only a few. 

Color in illustrations. | have already 
mentioned the use of color in adver- 
tisements. Here are a few cases where 
color in the illustration is used for a 
purpose other than by firms in the 
color business (paints, dyes). 

In a black and white cut of a para- 
pet. the flashing is reproduced in a 
copper color. indicating Anaconda 
copper. 

Louisville Cement Co. selling Brix- 
ment masonary cement, shows just the 
bricks in red color. 

The Classified Telephone Directory 
is. as you know, printed on yellow pa- 
per. In an American Tel & Tel ad. 
there's a drawing of a number of little 
figures. all looking at yellow books. 
The books are the only thing in the 
picture colored yellow. 

\. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. buys 
red. but used the color only on the 
single red strand that identifies its 
“Red-Strand” rope and wherever the 
word “Red-Strand” appears. 

And a Goodrich ad on Geon repro- 
duces in full color the back of a con- 
trol board of a power station. “These 
rainbow-hued conductors carry volt- 
ege to various outlets, each color iden- 
tifying a separate wire among the 
thousands in the plant’—Geon is used 
in insulating these “tracers.” 

The above list. you will note, care- 
fully excludes one large category of 
business paper advertisement: 

/rrelevant. Business men are: 

a. interested in the relevant and 
will discriminate accordingly in their 
selection of ads to read. 


b. too concerned with the problems 
of their business when reading a busi- 
ness paper to waste time following 
idle curiosity. 

Hence, they are not likely to be at. 
tracted by such illustrative devices as 
the following which are encountered 
too often in business ads: 

four aces 

dice 

peas in a pod 
animals 

historical episodes 

Not even pretty girls are as success. 
ful in attracting attention as you'd 
think. Remember, as Starch reader. 
ship studies have proved time and 
again: men look-at men, women look 
at women. 

Which suggests another good rule 
for visualizers: don’t try to be “dif. 
ferent” for the sake of being different. 

One more word on the subject of 
illustrations: 

Nothing spoils an ad’s effectiveness 
so quickly as poor art work. The 
average reader is no art critic, yet he 
is so used, by now, to the first-rate 
iHustrations he sees in most advertis- 
ing that an amateurish drawing is un- 
mistakable and reflects unfavorably 
upon the advertiser. 

The public has an instinct. about 
artistic integrity—people don’t have to 
know why a piece of art is shoddy, 
they just recognize it as shoddy. 

And, incidentally, select stock pho- 
tographs carefully. One white-haired 
man has been used so often as an “ex- 
ecutive” type that he has become ridic- 
ulous. 

To finish off this discussion of lay- 
out, | am indebted to a talk given by 
David Ogilvie. vice-president, Hewitt, 
Ogilvie, Benson & Mather, New York, 
for the following pointers: 

1. Never set copy over a screen. 

2. Hand-lettered headlines, if legi- 
ble, out-pull type. 

3. Don’t make paragraphs into per- 
fect squares. Give the copy fresh air 
inside as well as outside. 

1. Use initial letters, arrow-heads, 
asterisks and underlining to draw the 
reader into body copy. 

5. Bump up important paragraphs 
with bold faces and italics. 

6. Set type on an even keel, never 
crooked on the page. 

7. Never break into 
with type. 

8. Never set body copy in sans-serif 


illustration 


type. 

9. Wherever possible, put a cap- 
tion below every picture, and make 
every caption a complete selling ad 
in itself. 

10. Don’t route out backgrounds. 

11. Never set headlines over illus- 
tration. 

[To Be ConTinueD] 
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What is 

Socialism doing 
‘ to British 
= Industry ? 


of — CONOVER-MAST EDITORS 
ws FLY TO ENGLAND 


lhe 
he 
tis- 
un- 
bly 
out 
>to 
dy, 
ho- 
red 
CX- 
lic: 

How is British industry faring under a So- 
ay: *  ejalist state-controlled economy? What is its 
by , : % . . 

+ import on productivity——on industrial pro- 
ry curement--on_ costs--labor —living  stand- 
ards and upon the lot of the so-called 

“common man’? 
v1 : ; — ; 

These are questions of vital importance to 
.. every American, regardless of his occupation 
or position in the American economy. Tra- 
ditionally, the United States has always 
is, followed Great Britain’s lead in social phil- 
ne > ? 
osophy. We are doing so today, even in the 
a face of strikingly dissimilar economic condi- 
tions. Should we continue to follow this 
T path? If we do, will it develop greater na- 
tional strength and a more abundant life? 
. Or will it lead to disaster? 
if 


‘| -—f onover-Mast 
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Carl C. Harrington, Editor of MILL & FACTORY (left), 
and Stuart F. Heinritz. editor of PU RCT ASING 


To get the answers to these vital questions 
at first hand. two Conover-Mast editors. 
Carl C. Ilarrington, editor of MILL & 
FACTORY, and Stuart F. leinritz, editor 
of PLRCILASING,. lived with British in- 
dustry for weeks talked with the men at 


the top, and the men at the machines. 


Harrington studied the impact of Social- 
ism on industrial productivity, and Heinritz, 
on industrial procurement. Each is a recog- 


nized expert in his field. 


Their findings —authoritative. dispassion- 
ate are of vital significance to American 
industry and business. The December issues 
of MILL & FACTORY and PURCHASING 


carry the initial reports. 


PUBLICATION S, INC, 





205 EAST 42nd ST. NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


publishers of MILL & FACTORY, PURCHASING, AVIATION OPERATIONS 
CONOVER-MAST PURCHASING DIRECTORY, IQUOR STORE AND DISPENSER 
CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT AND MATERIALS 














DPD News 


George M. Slocum Dies 
at 60 of Heart Attack 


Detroit—George M. Slocum, 60, pub 
lisher of Automotive News and newly 
elected director of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations, died of a heart attack Oct. 
29 in Harper Hospital. 

Mr. Slocum’s ABC victory had cli- 
maxed an unusual election fight in the 
business paper department at an ABC 
meeting in Chicago Oct. 20 where his 

candidacy was sup- 
ported by 
posed to providing an 
occupational break- 
down of unpaid cir- 
culation. His vacancy 
will be filled by the 
board. 


those op- 


After helping found 
futomotive Daily 
Vews, New York. 
published by Bernard 
Macfadden, Mr. Slo- 
cum purchased it in 
1932, changed it to the weekly Automo- 
tive News and subsequently built it to 
26,000 circulation and a dominant posi- 
tion in the automotive distribution field. 
He served two terms, 1937 to 1939, as 
president of the Advertising Federation 


Slocum 


of Industrial Sales and Advertising 





of America and was president of the 
Detroit Adcraft Club, in addition to 
carrying on important civic activities. 


Beard Named Executive 
Vice-President of ABP 


New Yorxk—William K. Beard Jr., 
vice-president in charge of research and 
promotion, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
has been elected 
executive vice- 
president of Asso- 
ciated Business 
Publications. 

H ec succeeds 
Stanley A. Knise- 
ly, who has held 
the ABP position 
for the past 10 
years. 

ABP President 
James G. Lyne, 
president, Sim- 
mons - Boardman 
Publishing Co., 
said that Mr. Beard had accepted the 
post at a real sacrifice to himself and 

(Continued on Page 118) 


Beard 


HOW TO SELL a shovel, or try to, with vague claims is shown by Elmond Glebe, 
A. P. Green Fire Brick Co. Ltd., in a parody on bad selling methods at a 
meeting of the Advertising & Sales Club, St. Catherines, Ontario, Can. He followed 
up with a good sales approach, telling specifically how shovel reduced costs 32%, 
and wrote a suitable ad on the spot. Listening are W. W. McGregor (left), Ronalds 
Advertising Agency Ltd, and J. A. Notman, hardware merchant. 
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‘12 Honored for Ad Results 


Cleveland Ad Club Gives 
Companies ‘Performance 


Awards after 3-Year Study 


CLEVELAND—A possible trend away 
from apparent excellence toward proved 
results in advertising competitions | 
been bolstered by the Cleveland Ady 
tising Club which presented “advertising 
performance awards” to 12 compani 
at a luncheon and clinic. 

About 400 management, sales ar 
advertising men witnessed the presenta- 
tions, which were made after a three- 
year study of advertising results. The 
study was conducted by a committee 
directed by Wilmer H. Cordes, man- 
ager of market development and adver- 
tising, American Steel & Wire Co. 
Cleveland. 

Asserting that the objective was to 
show that advertising standards of per- 
formance can be established, Mr. Cordes 
said: 

“Unlike other advertising contests, 
this competition was judged solely on 
achievement. Every entrant had to ex- 
plain the objective of the advertising 
submitted and supply proof of perform. 
ance against this stated objective.” 

(The annual Putman Award, spon- 
sored by Putman Publishing Go., Chi- 
cago, also is awarded on the basis of 
advertising results and documentation 
of results.) 

One winner, Midwest Purchasing 
Agent, regional business paper, showed 
how it had increased advertising pages 
this year by means of a small campaign 
in InpustriAL MarKetinc, the Cleve- 
lander and C. A. C. Journal. 

Top management executives receiving 
awards on behalf of their companies 
included these men, whose companies 
sell industrial or combined industrial- 
consumer products: 

J. J. Newman, vice-president, B. F. 
Goodrich Co.; W. F. White, manager, 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. lighting 
div.; John J. Joseph, vice-president, 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co.; Clyde Tf. 
Foster, president, Standard Oil Co. of 
Ohio; H. E. Wise, Arco Co; Lyle ©. 
Harvey, president, Bryant Heater Div.., 
Affiliated Gas Equipment; and Dwig! 
Joyce, president, Glidden Co. 


Rockwell Promotes Meyer, Stolarz 

Irving G. Meyer has been named con- 
sumer sales manager and John Stolarz, 
manager of Multiplex sales, for Roc 
well Mfg. Co.’s Power Tool Div., M 
waukee, Wis. 
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“WHAT'S YOUR SHARE OF 


$2,462,655,000? 


HERE IS THE LATEST ESTIMATE OF 
1950 APPROPRIATIONS IN 
CONSTRUCTIONEER TERRITORY. 








CT ee $588,425,000 
County & Township Roads .......... 113,315,000 
City Streets & Parkways ........... 141,200,000 
IE, nbs aah adK 0 4KS DRO ee 95,175,000 

Flood Control and 
Shore Protection ............... 143,240,000 
Sewerage & Waterworks........... 294,400,000 
Buildings — Housing ............... 900,400,000 
Miscellaneous .................... 186,500,000 
TOTAL for 1950 $2,462,655,000 


* Here in the five state (New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Maryland, Delaware and the District of Columbia) territory cov- 
ered by Constructioneer almost two and one half billion dollars 
will be spent in 1950 on construction work ... It is the nation's most 
productive market for construction equipment—the spot where 
your advertising dollars have a chance to do their most produc- 
tive work! 





CONSTRUCTIONEER—556 High St.—Newark, N. J. 


"10,000 Readers in the Nation's Greatest Market" t.| 


Constructioneer 


Engineering Work in New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland and Delaware 























NEWSWEEK 
GIVES YOU 
MORE READERS 
PER DOLLAR 
IN BUSINESS 
AND INDUSTRY 
THAN 
ANY OTHER 
MAGAZINE 
& 











Pardon us for repeating, 
but... 


ASSACHUSETTS has an ex- 

tra $100,000,000 to spend 
for highway work during the next 
year. That means that 1950 will 
be the biggest road building 
year in the history of New Eng- 
land, which means a terrific boost 
in the sale of construction equip- 
ment, materials and supplies in 
this region. Your advertising in 
NEW ENGLAND CONSTRUC.- 
TION will reach every contractor 
who has to do with this construc 


Kew England 
CONSTRUCTION 


755 Boylston Street 
Boston 




















Beard to ABP 
(Continued from Page 116) 


that he had been prevailed upon to do 
so only by the unanimous request 
of the ABP executive committee. 

The committee, Mr. Lyne said, will 
propose to members an ABP constitu- 
tional amendment giving Mr. Beard the 
title of president and transferring the 
duties of the existing president to a 
chairman of the executive committee. 
committee — be- 
cooperation 


Declaring that the 
speaks the wholehearted 
of the membership, Mr. Lyne said: 

“Our thanks are due also the manage- 
ment of the McGraw-Hill company, who 
were as reluctant to lose Mr. Beard as 
he was to leave his position with that 
company. They were persuaded, how- 
ever, by the committee's opinion that 
no available candidate for this position 
could be found who would be so fully 
qualified as Mr. Beard is by initiative, 
intelligence, and all-around business 
publishing experience, or who could so 
command the respect and insure the co- 
operation of the membership.” 

Mr. Beard is a past chairman of the 
ABP research and promotion commit- 
tees, a member of the Advertising Re- 
search Foundation committee on the con- 
tinuing study of business papers, and 
a member of the National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association’s committee on in- 
dustrial advertising effectiveness. 

Mr. Beard, after graduating from 
Wharton School of the University of 
Pennsylvania. began his career as an 
advertising salesman for McGraw-Hill 
and has been with the company for 
more than 25 years. His father was dis- 
trict manager of the company in Phil- 
adelphia until his death in 1943. 

In 1941 Mr. Beard was appointed 
publisher of Electrical World and Elec- 
trical Construction and Maintenance. 
Four years later he was elected a vice- 
president of the company, and placed 
in charge of research and promotion. 


‘Food Packer’ Uses New 
Editorial Technique 


Cuicaco—Food Packer has changed 
format, typography and editorial policy 
in a move designed to approach the 
canning, glass packing and freezing in- 
dustries from the production man’s 
viewpoint, 

Most unusual change is in the pub- 
lication’s main feature section, which 
now devotes the far left and far right 
columns on each spread to new equip- 
ment and literature reviews, while the 
center four columns of the spread are 
given to feature articles. The three-col- 
umn, 8'.x1114” page will remain stand- 
ard. 

The news section has been reduced 
to a two-page “news capsule.” All mer- 
chandising and sales features have been 
eliminated. All advertising matter, ex- 
cept spreads, is placed adjacent to edi- 
torial material. Vance Publishing Corp.., 
Chicago, is the publisher. 


Davis Elected CCA Head, 
Backs Recent Audit Polic\ 


New YorxK—Adin L. Davis, adveriis. 
ing manager, Worthington Pum, 
Machinery Corp., Harrison, N. J., 
elected president of Controlled Circ: 
tion Audit at its annual meeting. 

Mr. Davis, who is also secreta 
treasurer of the National Industrial 
vertisers Association, pledged contint 
strong support of CCA’s two-year 
policy of auditing publications with o 
a small proportion of free circulat 
Formerly CCA audited only publicati 
with 50° or more free circulation. 

Seven new directors elected were \| 
Davis; Emory M. Heuston, Bucy: 
Erie Co... South Milwaukee, W 
George Riddle, manager of advertising 
media, General Electric Co., Schene: 
tady, N. Y.; H. G. Erk, VanSant, Dug 
dale & Co., Baltimore; Norman Geare, 
president, Geare-Marston, Philadelphia; 
A. P. Gumaer, publisher, Textile Age, 
New York, and T. A. Rogers, publisher, 
Design News, Detroit. 


McGraw-Hill Starts New 
Overseas Business Service 


New YorK—A special unit to serv- 
ice American business overseas has 
been set up by the McGraw-Hill Inter 
national Corp., and will be known as 
Overseas Business Services. 

Eugene P. Warner, vice-president and 
general manager of the corporation, said 
that the new unit will undertake for- 
eign market studies, make economic sur- 
veys, shoot industrial movies, and gen- 
erally execute assignments in any part 
of the world for United States com- 
panies. The international corporation 
has representatives in 70 foreign coun- 
tries, and a staff of foreign trade coun- 
selors and researchers at New York 
headquarters. 

“Our overseas network was developed 
initially to supply our own publications 
with accurate business and industrial in- 
telligence and advice of a type not avail- 
able from other sources,” Mr. Warner 
said. “As a result of continuing requests 
from outside companies for assistance, 
the international corporation decided to 
create Overseas Business Services to aid 
American business in the furtherance of 
its foreign trade.” 


Trotter New Walden V. P. 

Earnest F. Trotter has been elected 
vice-president in charge of editorial d 
partments of Walden, Sons & Mott, New 
York, publisher of business magazines 
and catalogs for the printing and pape! 
industries. 

He has been with the company |! 
20 years, first as managing editor a! 
currently as editor of Printing M«: 
azine, and has been a member of t! 
board of directors for several years. H 
election to his new office came on t 
day he returned to work following re 
peration from a major operation. 
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_ Simbely- Clack Annonces 


OUR NEW 
7 LEVELCOAT PAPERS 


‘ 



















id New HIFECT. Permanence, folding endurance all made with the new 


and dimensional stability make Hifect ideal for 
covers or any fine letterpress printing. 


n ' | LongLac sulphate fibers, 
rl New LITHOFECT. For finest offset printing, 


Lithofect provides a moisture -and - pick - resistant 


%, coating with a strong base sheet. Renders rich blacks these papers look whiter, 


n- and glossy color prints without loss of density. 


: New TRUFECT. Whiter, smoother, folds even feel smoother, are stronger, 


d better than before. New Trufect, for letterpress, 


Is offers faster setting, greater press dependability and give you finer 


than ever before. 


z New MULTIFECT. An economy sheet for vol- printing at lower relative 


e printing. Now, with the new LongLac fibers, 
ltifect has added strength, better foldability. 


i Uniform, ream on ream. cost than ever before! 


5 now 
Fook al cocleoul for new values tr printed advcwising 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION, NEENAH, WISCONSIN ET 


PRINTING PAPERS 


Kimberly. 
Clark 
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SYNONYMS TELL THE STORY 


Food Industries Catalog must be a mighty 
handy book to have around when infor- 
mation about machinery, equipment and 
supplies is needed. Why? Because users 
tell us so, and in so doing exhaust the 
list of synonyms whose meaning adds up 
to USE, USE, USE! 

of these in our files 


Just a few of many 


show up in the following comments: 
often” (Mr. Donald Q. 
Wesleys Quaker Maid 
Mich.) 


“] use it very 
Smith, Plant Supt., 


Ice Cream Co. Detroit, 


“The catalog is frequently referred to.” 
(Mr. John W. Hanner, Purchasing Agent, 
Inc., Chicago, TIL.) 


Bowey’s, 
Mayo De- 


Maintenance Manager, Potato Prod. 


East Forks, 


“We use it a great deal.” (Mr. 
Lisle, 
ucts Corporation, 


Minn.) 


Grand 


Detailed data on your products pre-filed 
in FOOD INDUSTRIES CATALOGS will 
be instantly available to men like those 
quoted above who constantly refer to it 


for buying information. 


CATALOG SERVICE, 
New York 18, N. Y. 


McGRAW-HILL 
330 West 42nd Street, 


5,000 CCA 


Save Catalog Expense 


List your products in this 
Handbook of year-‘round use— 
year-round value. 


1. It's a REFERENCE MANUAL 
2. It's a BUYERS’ GUIDE 
3. It's a DIRECTORY of the INDUSTRY 


22 Specific Sections—a section or 
sections for the products you make. 


Reserve space now. Write for folder 
and rates. 


PIT AND QUARRY HANDBOOK 


538 S. CLARK ST., CHICAGO 5, ILL 


| 





Advertising Volume 


(Continued from Page 73) 


Trade Group 


Air Conditioning & Refriger- 
ation News (w.) (1114 x 16) 

American Artisan 

American Druggist 

American Lumberman & 
Building Products Mer- 
chandiser (bi-w.) 


Boot & Shoe 
mo.) 
Building Supply News 


Recorder (semi- 


Chain Store Age— 
Administration Edition 
Combinations ‘ 

Druggist Editions 
General Merchandise— 
Variety Store Editions 

Grocery Editions 


Department Store Economist 
Domestic Enginering ; 


Electrical Dealer 
Electrical Merchandising 
(9 x 12) 


Electrical Wholesaling 


Farm Equipment Retailing 
Farm Implement News 
(bi-w.) 


Fueloil & Oil Heat 


Ceyer’s Topics 
Glass Digest 


Hardware Age (bi-w.) 
Hatchery & Feed 
Hosiery & Underwear Review 


Implement & Tractor (bi-w.) 
Implement Record — 
Industrial Distribution 
Interiors 


Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone 


Leather & Shoes (w.) 5 
Lingerie Merchandising 
Liquor Store & Dispenser 


Motor en 
Motor Age 


Motor Service (1% x 6%) gam 


NJ (National 

(5% x 7%) 
National Bottlers’ 
National Furniture 


Jeweler) 


Gazette . 
Review. 


Office Appliances 


Photographic Trade News 
Plumbing & Heating Business 
Plumbing & Heating Journal 
Plumbing & Heating Whole- 
saler . - 
Poultry Supply Dealer ..... 
Progressive Grocer (44x 7% 


Sheet Metal Worker aa 
Southern Automotive Journal 
Southern Hardware 
Sporting Goods Dealer 
Sports Age 

Super Market Merc handising 


Variety Merchandiser (4% x 
6%) .. otetn 


Wood Construction & Build- 
ing Materialist 


Total 
Class Group 


Adve rtising Age 
(10% x14). , 
American F uneral ‘Director 


(w.) 


1949 


Pages 


1§82 
105 
110 


**130 


*164 


38 

94 
**146 
54 
205 
103 


186 


§*139 


45 
82 


§255 


106 


1948 


18 


~ 6,228 


“244 
93 


1948 


5239 
91 


Cless Group 


American Hairdresser 
American Restaurant 


Banking (7 x 10-3/16) 


Casket & Sunnyside 
Chain Store Age 
Fountain Restaurant 
Combinations .. 
Cleaning & Laundry ‘World. 


Dental Survey 


Fountain Service 
Hospital Management 
Hotel Management 
Hotel Monthly ... 
Hotel World-Review 
(9% x 14) ‘ 


Industrial Marketing 


Journal of the American 
Medical Association (w.).. 


Laundry Age 

Medical Economics (4%4x6%) 

Modern Beauty Shop 

Modern Me uy ine (semi-mo. ) 
(4% x 6%) 162 


Nation’s Schools 80 


Oral Hygiene (4-5/16x7-3/16) 115 


Restaurant Management .... 66 


Scholastic Coach . 36 
School Executive—School 

Equipment News 61 
School Management (9% x 


%) 21 


What’s New in Home 


Economics 


Total 


80 


2,367 2,605 


1949 1948 


Export Group 
Pages 

American Automobile 

(overseas edition) a weve 89 
American Exporter (two 

editions) , , 
American E xporter Indus- 

trial (two editions) 
Automovil Americano . 


Caminos y Calles 


Farmaccutico 


Hacienda (two editions) 
El Hospital ees 


Ingenieria Internacional 
Construccion ‘ 

Ingenieria Inte -rnacional 
Industria capen 


McGraw-Hill Digest 


Petroleo Interamericano 
Pharmacy International 


Revista Acrea 
Latinoamericana 
Revista Rotaria 


Spanish Oral 1) 
(4-5/16 x 7-3/1 


Textiles Panamericanos 49 


Total 1,121 
Includes a special issue. 
*Includes classified advertising. 
Does not include advertising in speci: 
Western section. 
[17 x 10 units, sold as pages. 
‘Estimated. 
*Two issues. 
*Three issues. 
‘Four issues. 
*Five issues. 
*Formerly Chemical Processing Preview. 
NOTE: The above figures must not be quoted 
or reproduced without permission. 
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LEADERSHIP IN PAID CIRCULATION |, 
MEANS PROVED 


@ Marine Engineering leads in total net paid 
audited circulation by ................ 14.3% 


@ M.E. & S. R. leads in total number of 
subscribers among marine men who , 
specify and influence purchases of en- 
gineering equipment by ............ 50.6% 


(These men include executives of ship-building and ship 
operating companies, works managers, marine super- 
intendents, naval architects and engine room chiefs) 


MARINE INTEREST 


@ Marine Engineering leads in number of 
advertising pages (first 10 months of 
Co, Perr TT Tet 











Marine Engineering Opens the Door for Your Advertising Messages 


Experienced advertisers know that the marine indus- 
try relies upon Marine Engineering and Shipping 
Review for authoritative marine information, pre- 
sented from the design, engineering and operating 


standpoint. 


They know that this editorial service carries weight 
because it is backed by a staff of technically trained 
editors who are graduate naval architects, who have 
had actual shipbuilding experience, and who know 


the problems of the marine field first hand. 


It’s the publication for your 1950 marine program 
because marine men use it to keep in touch with im- 
portant engineering trends and developments in ship 
design, shipbuilding, ship operation and ship repair. 
These men look to its specialized contents for com- 
prehensive and authoritative coverage of the develop- 
ments in marine design ... methods... equipment... 
tools and materials—many keep permanent files of 


back copies. 


Editorial leadership has built this intimate contact 
vith marine men. It is the basis for M. E. & S. R’s 
eadership in paid audited circulation, and in adver- 
ising volume. It is an integral part of Marine Engi- 


veering. If you want your advertising messages to 


travel with an editorial content that marine men 
endorse with paid subscriptions . . . if you want to 
sell them on your products—the logical choice is 
Marine Engineering and Shipping Review, the marine 


business paper of engineering authority. 


Marine Engineering and Shipping Review 


@ 30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. ® 


79 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill. Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13, Ohlo 
National Press Bldg., Washington 4, D.C. 1914 Minor Ave., Seattle 1, Wash. 
816 W. 5th St., Los Angeles 13, Cal. 2909 Maple Ave., Dallas 4, Texas 





DON’T FORGET THE 1950-51 EDITION OF THE 
MARINE: CATALOG AND BUYERS’ DIRECTORY 


The Marine Catalog is the industry’s standard 


——_— 


where-to-buy-it guide, the place to feature your MARINE 
catalog data. CATALOG Mas 


A controlled distribution of some 5,000 will put __ suvers len > 
OIRECTORY |" Mt 


your product facts in the hands of key men 
in every important ship operating and ship- 
building company in the U. S., important per- 
sonnel in the U. S. Maritime Commission and 
other government offices, every U. S. Navy 
Yard, every important independent naval archi-. 
tect and marine engineer. 

Your pages in the 1950-51 Marine Catalog and 





Buyers’ Directory will give you “point-of-buy- The 
ing-action” representation throughout the en- Marine Man's 
Standard 


tire marine industry—for two years at one low Buying Guide 
cost. Write for complete information. 














A SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLICATION. 
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NEWSWEEK 
GIVES YOU 





PER DOLLAR 
IN BUSINESS 





AND INDUSTRY 
THAN 
ANY OTHER 
MAGAZINE 
& 


REFRIGERATING 








ENGINEERING... 








Refrigerating 


Engineering 





reaches more 
ORIGINAL 
EQUIPMENT 
MANUFACTURERS 


the big volume 








buyers of raw materi- 






als, and 





components 










assemblies in the 





$2.500.000.000  refrig- 


eration market. 







Refrigerating 
Engineering 


The American Society of 


Refrigerating Engineers 
40 W. 40th St., New York 18, N.Y. 








MORE READERS 












INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL of Industrial Editors holds an executive com 
mittee meeting. Back row, from left: J. T. Van Rennselaer, Southern California 
Gas Co., Los Angeles; Ed Wilcox, Moore Business Forms, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
William J. Nash, Stanolind Oil & Gas Co., Tulsa; W. J. McCaul, Saturday Night 
Press, Toronto; Robert H. Spencer, Bell Telephone Co. of Canada, Montreal; V 
Frank Segee, Canadian Broadcasting Corp., Toronto; R. T. Rudd, Aluminum Co 
of Canada, Arvida, Que.; Stewart J. Wolfe, Hudson Motor Car Co., Detroit 
Richard M. Levy, McCall Corp., Dayton, O.; Monty Berger, Canadian Industries 
Ltd., Montreal; Charles C. Koza, B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron. Front row, from left 
Henry R. Freitag, Modern Woodmen of America, Elgin, Ill.; Charles J. Morse, 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., Chicago; Frances Parry, Koppers Co., Baltimore; 
W. J. Curtis, Ohio Bell Telephone Co., Cleveland; Henrietta DeLoof, Rapids- 
Standard Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.; Herbert F. Heil, National Cash Register Co.., 
Dayton, last year’s president; William C. Gentry, New England Mutual Life In- 
surance Co., Boston; Mary Singleton, Georgia Power Co., Atlanta; William Brittain, 
Industrial Press Association of St. Louis; and J. D. Grace, Nordberg Mfg. Co.., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Employe, Public Relations 


(Continued from Page 64) 

finger, the management press could be 
powerful and persuasive, too. There 
are not many but there are some con- 
vincing evidences of what the man- 
agement press can do to lay a ground- 
work for industrial peace. 

Foremost among those who are try- 
ing to call management’s attention to 
the job to be done are the industrial 
editors’ associations. The segments of 
management that don’t know should 
begin to know what these associations 
do, who they are, and what they could 
accomplish for industry and the nation 
if they were given management's sin- 
cere and continuing support. 

Industrial editing associations have 
come into being because most indus- 
trial editors have a fundamental and 
commendable desire for self-improve- 
ment. They are dissimilar in organiza- 
tional structure and, to some extent, in 
method of operation. They are inter- 
national, and national, and sectional 
and local: one or two operate at an 
industry level. 

But they are all alike in respect to 
objectives: they are all shooting at 
the same target. They all are trying 
to improve the relationship between 
employer and employe. to bridge the 
chasm the bosses of most members so 
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meticulously ignore. They are all 
striving to demonstrate to manage 
ment that the company publication is 
a good right arm of management. 
That is exactly what they are, and it 
is high time that management 
awakened to the fact. 

There are many editing associations 
in the country. The largest is the In- 
ternational Council of Industrial Edi- 
tors. Another group, the American 
Association of Industrial Editors, is 
national. The House Magazine Insti- 
tute, in New York City, is sectional. 
\ fourth, the American Railway Ma- 
gazine Editors Association, operates 
within the framework of the railroad 
industry. In one form or another, the 
other groups are meshed in with these. 

Neither INDUSTRIAL MARKETING nor 
the authors of this article hold any 
preference for one group over another 
As already indicated, the principal 
aims of these groups are precisely the 
same—to serve industry in the field 
of communication, primarily in the 
field of employer-employe communi- 
cation. Here they are and here, brief 
ly, is what each does and what each 
stands for: 


American Association 
of Industrial Editors 


The 


dustrial 


Association of In 


AAIE was 


American 
Editors or 

















an’ I'll tell you this...the hottest place to go after 





industrial sales is the South and Southwest 


Don’t beat your brains out 
looking for prospective customers. 
Get out your map of the South- 
Southwest. Drop your dividers at 
random . . . and chances are that 
within a hop of where they hit are 
one or more plants that hadn’t even 


broken ground ten months ago. 


This is a fabulous land, this spread- 
ing South and Southwest. Thousands 
of plants, new and old, are thriving, 
growing, and facing the future with 
plans for constantly expanding pro- 
duction. 


An average of one new plant a 
day has located along the lines of 
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one Southern railway system alone 
during the past three years. 


In 1950, step Southward with 
your heaviest advertising tread—and 
your sales will step ahead with this 
fastest-growing industrial area in the 
even greater “growing days that lie 
ahead.” 


Develop more prospects by using 
the region’s own industrial and 
power publication. Nearly 60% of 
Southern Power and Industry’s arti- 
cles are written by its readers! SPI 
literally blankets the 19-state market 
... covers the heavy industrial con- 


centrations . . . pin-points the thou- 


Textile Industries @ Southern Automotive Journal @ Electrical South @ Southern Hardware @ Southern Building Supplies 


sands of worthwhile “off-the-beaten- 
track” plants, 

Here is access to more than 10,000 
industrial, utility and large service 
plants throughout the entire South 
and Southwest. Sell them in 1950 — 
Sell them through SPI. 


SOUTHERN POWER 
and INDUSTRY 


806 Peachtree St., N. E., Atlanta 
SS 
WEA | 


















Audited Since 1929 


. . « OF A $7 BILLION INDUSTRY 


Alert to the needs of their readers .. . The editors 
of MILK PLANT MONTHLY keep in constant con- 
tact with all phases of the Milk Processing In- 
dustry Thus first hand data on new develop- 
ments and better methods reach MILK PLANT 
MONTHLY readers FIRST 


MILK PLANT MONTHLY has been A. 8. C. Audited 
since 1929. its subscription list contains the 
cream of the industry. By effective Plant Pene- 
tration without undue waste circulation you reach 





Milk Plant Monthly 


327 S. LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


the men who make the industrys buying decisions 
. « « The kind of circulation which brings results. 
38 Years of service and steady growth with the 
Milk Processing Industry have earned MILK PLANT 
MONTHLY the reputation for Excellence which it 
ons today . . . An invaluable adjunct to your 
sales and marketing plans. 

Consult your advertising agency today or write 
us for detailed information and rates. (Complete 
rates and mechanical information listed in Sec- 
tion 89-Standard Rate and Data). 
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The newly expanded monthly mech- 
anized freight handling and packaging 
section of Traffic World represents 
new marketing opportunities for 
manufacturers of materials handling 
equipment. 


Edited by an experienced full-time 
editor—a 


industry experience—this monthly sec- 


“specialist” with previous 


tion presents exclusive features and 


news of prime importance to the buy- 
ing heads of America's industrial ship- 
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ping and receiving departments as well 
as to the buying executives of the na- 
tion's transportation companies: rail- 
roads, airlines, steamship lines, and 
trucking companies. 


Let us send you latest market data 
and recent publication 
America’s only weekly transportation 
news magazine, selling at $20 a year 
to readers (ABC), you will find real 
marketing opportunities in the 43 year 
old Traffic World. 


issues. As 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


CHICAGO 


418 S. Market St. 
Wabash 2-2882 
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NEW YORK 


122 E. 42nd St. 
Oregon 9-3188 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


815 Washington Bidg. 
Sterling 7325 





founded in the mid-thirties. It is pr 
marily a service organization pri 
viding personal 
and published 
services for its 
national member- 
bership. 

It is a flexib 
organization i 
that it “recos 
nizes the prol 
lems of individu 
al editors ar 
groups of ed 
tors.” Member 
ship is available 
either on an in 
dividual basis, or 
through affiliation with a local asso 
ciation which is part of the national 
body. (An editor, for example, may 
be located in an area where there 
is no local association; therefore he 
takes advantage of the individual 
membership. ) 

The objectives of the AAIE seem 
both laudable and clear-cut: (1) To 
promote capitalism, (2) to improve 
direct employer-employe _ relations, 
(3) to raise the standards of editor- 
ial presentation in industrial publica- 
tions, (4) to set up standards of edi- 
torial practice, (5) to assist editors 
with their individual editorial and 
production problems, (6) to promote 
the interchange of ideas and (7) to 
promote personal friendship among 
editors. 

The AAIE issues two regular mail- 
ing pieces. One is “Editor’s Note- 
book,” which is designed to familiar- 
ize members with the tools of editing 
and to report association activities. 
It is edited by George P. Hopkins, 
editor of the “Atlantic Magazine” of 
Atlantic Refining Co., Philadelphia. 
The second service is an information 
letter dealing with employer-employe 
publications, edited by AAIE’s con- 
sultant, Robert D. Breth. Special mail 
ings are issued from time to time, on 
such topics as annual reports, report- 
ers’ handbooks, anniversary editions, 
public relations etc. 

In addition, the group maintains a 
speakers’ bureau and cartoon service. 
Analysis and criticism of member 
publications has recently been made 
available. 

The association has twelve regional 
districts, headed by a director in each 
area. The group holds a national con- 
vention each year, as well as its 
regional conclaves. Next year’s nation- 
al meeting will be held in Syracuse 
in March. 

President of the AAIE is A. C. 
Hancock, who edits “Remington Rand 
Ink” for Remington Rand, Inc., 315 
Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


(Continued on Page 125) 





A. C. Hancock 
AAIE President 
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Continued from Page 124) 


International Council 
of Industrial Editors 


Younger but larger than the AAIE 
is the International Council of Indus- 
trial Editors, known as the ICIE. It 
is, as its name implies, a council com- 
pose of local and sectional member 
associations, 
rather than of in- 
dividuals. Thus 
the Industrial 
Editors Associa- 
tion of Chicago, 
which itself has 
been in existence 
for more than a 
quarter century, 
is a member of 
the ICIE and is 
C. D. Pendergrast represented by its 

ICIE President president as well 

as by the ICIE 
area vice-president. The approach 
to the editor is made by the ICIE 
through the local associations which 
are members of the international 
body. There are about 30 such asso- 
iations, ranging from the large, sec- 
tional Society of Associated Indus- 
trial Editors principally in the south- 
west, with several hundred members, 
to smaller local groups with 30 or 40 
members. 

The ICIE was formed in 1941 as 
the National Council of Industrial 
Editors Associations (its horizons 
were broadened and its name changed 
with the admission of the Canadian 
editors’ group a few years ago.) Dele- 
gates to the unification meeting felt 
that the interests of the profession of 
ndustrial editing would be served 
vest if all existing groups joined in a 
oose confederation. The local au- 
tonomy of each group was to be re- 
spected; the national organization 
was to represent the broad, profession- 
il interests. 

The ICIE is to be credited with 
salvaging the company publication 
luring the early war years, when pa- 
yer restrictions imposed by the govern- 
ment threatened the end of corporate 
ournalism. As a result of the com- 
nittee’s efforts, the ban was eased and 
ndustrial editors all over the country 
went to work to help win the war. 
accomplishments of the craft 
were too numerous to be pooh-poohed 
and were frequently acknowledged by 
various war-time agencies: industrial 





editors aided tremendously in boost- 
ng bond sales, helped stimulate pro- 
lucti-n and recruiting, helped foster 


omnm unity causes and, most of all, did 
‘con picuously good job of building 
ind maintaining morale among em- 
ployes all over the country. ICIE com- 
mittee members worked closely with 





OVERTIME 
readership 


Don’t believe it! 


—believe what? That trade papers get only 9 to 5 readership. 
| A big 53 percent of MASS Transportation’s subscribers take 
| it home to read at home after 5. What's more, the 
average reader—office and home—digs into every issue for 2 
hours and 13 minutes. Can you call this devotion “thumbership” ? 
OVERTIME READERSHIP is one of the best measures 


of MASS Transportation's editorial backbone—and its value 


to you as a 1950 advertising medium. A-2602 


TRANSPORTATION 


222 W. ADAMS ST. + CHICAGO, Ill. 





| Trade paper the nag A frente and fesass senna industry 


enjoys reading most. See SRDS Class. 21—or write for rate card. 


| Sdeserss SaeeeneeeE «WHAT'S GOING ON? 


wee Rees eng | @ Manufacturers and their advertising 

seve agencies are using this inexpensive 

: . siete as clipping service for collecting editorial 

ublicity, for making research and 

IDEA-DEX, 5252-a Broadway, Chicago, Ill. Sa ye for Aone em com- 

————————— _ ———————_——_—— petitive advertising files and for de 

yeloping sales prospects on certain 

types of products and services. 

New Booklet No. 10 “How Business Uses 

Clippings” tells the whole story 


sit, bawasd Agee ne BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 


BUSINESS FARM GENERAL 


Write for booklet vice 
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PARK PLACE, NEWARK 2.N<° 
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HOUSE MAGAZINE Institute’s board of governors meets. 
American Gas Association, New York; Theodora Hill, 
Co., Long Island City, N. Y.; James L. Turrentine, Pitney Bowes, Inc., 
John E. Davis, Shell Oil Co., New York, HMI’s president; Barbara Beach 


Beall, 


Conn.; 


From left: James 
American Chicle 
Stamford, 


(behind Mr. Davis), Consolidated Edison Co., New York; Ruth Boyce (seated), 
U. S. Industrial Chemicals, New York; Edna Gagne (standing behind Miss Boyce), 
HMI financial secretary; Donald Shannon, Otis Elevator Co., New York; Natalie 
D. Ellinger, Continental Can Co., Baltimore. Board members not present for the 
photograph are William M. Craig, Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, New York; 


HMI Vice President Ellis Prudden, Texas Co., Beacon, N. Y.: 
United Fruit Co., 


the government agencies in mapping 
out publication programs, and in di- 
recting the preparation of the right 
sort of material to the right places. 

Member associations of all groups 
include not only editors of employe 
or internal papers, but the editors of 
external—-sales, distributor and share- 
holder—publications as well. Some 
include editors from the business press 
and representatives of the graphic 
arts. But most of the total member- 
ship consists of employe paper edi- 
tors. 

The affairs of the ICIE are ad- 
ministered by its executive committee. 
International headquarters issues a 
magazine, “Reporting.” which is sent 
to all members and includes articles 
about editing, highlights the activities 
of the international headquarters and 
reports local association meetings. 
Special mailings to all members are 
made from time to time. 

Last year one member association. 
the Southern California Industrial 
Editors Association. an 
award for the editor who could point 
to the greatest accomplishment of 
measurable Nearly all 
member associations sponsor contests, 
and the ICIE itself conducts an an- 
nual competition among editors, open 


sponsored 


objectives. 


to non-members as well as members. 

The ICIE holds a national conven- 
tion: the 1950 meeting will be held 
in Pittsburgh in May. Committees 
meanwhile are developing projects 
as the standardiza- 
tion of employe readership surveys, 


along such lines 


and David Zingg, 
New York. 


and closer cooperation with schools 
and departments of journalism. For 


the first time, the ICIE expects to 
sectionalize meetings so that editors 
may meet together on an industry 


level as well as a professional level. 

President of the ICIE is C. Del 
Pendergrast, who edits the “News” for 
the Public Service Co. of Northern 
Illinois at 72 West Adams St.. Chi- 
cago 3. 


House Magazine Institute 


With its headquarters in New York 
and its membership reaching from 
Philadelphia to Stamford, Conn., the 
House Magazine Institute is a section- 
al association of 
some 165 editors 
of industrial pub- 
lications. 

Ten years old, 





the HMI holds 
monthly meet 
ings, with speak- 
ers who p vide 
valuable in!orma- 
tion and stimula- 
tion in the field 


of industria! com: 


John E. Davis 


HMI President munication. Both 
employe and external publicatio edi- 
tors are included in the membership. 


r 
l 


An annual conference and exhiltiot 
held in June each year, and the 


organization conducts a yearly course 
on house magazine editing. 
One of the largest groups its 


kind in the country, it limits n- 
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NEWSWEEK 
GIVES YOU 
MORE READERS 
PER DOLLAR 
IN BUSINESS 
AND INDUSTRY 
THAN 
ANY OTHER 
MAGAZINE 


STRIKES RICH VEIN... 





. . « of Buying Information 


Mr. L. F. Albrecht, President of Calari 
Mining Co. Long Beach, California also 


mines the rich resources of McGRAW- 
HILL’S PRE-FILED MINING CATA-. 
LOGS te obtain information § about 


mining machinery, equipment, supplies 
and services. Recently he sent us this 
comment: “Your volume is a very handy 
reference to find the sellers of mining 
equipment.” 


Detailed data on your products pre-filed 
in MINING CATALOGS will be instant- 
ly available to men like Mr. Albrecht 
who constantly refer to it for buying in- 
formation. 

SERVICE 


McGRAW-HILL CATALOG 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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bership to those associated with house 
magazines as editors, staff members 
or executives. The HMI, located in 
one of the main centers of industrial 
editing, is represented by publications 
reaching an estimated 5,000,000 read- 
ers. 

The HMI has developed its guest 
speaker techniques to a high degree. 
Some of the speakers give straight- 
forward information on techniques: 
layout, typography, research, methods 
of improving readership, art work, 
economics of business and photog- 
raphy. An occasional speaker, the 
HMI reports, applies the electric cur- 
rent to the leg of the frog and gets 
the customary result: the HMI victims 
jump, but they are likely to learn as 
well. 

\ further quote from a recent HMI 
mailing piece warrants a reading: 

“Useful as the scheduled talks are 
to the editor anxious to widen his 
knowledge of his profession, they do 
not overshadow the value of the in- 
formal discussions and friendly con- 
tacts of the monthly meetings. Ef- 
fective therapy for an editor’s typical 
frustrations is found in the sharing of 
problems, difficulties, gripes and tri- 
umphs. 

“Editors are likely to be lonely 
birds, even when they have sympa- 
thetic staffs; they occupy a unique po- 
sition in an industrial organization, 
and their colleagues infrequently 
speak their language. HMI provides 
them with fellow-citizens of the pecu- 
liar country of communication.” 

President of the HMI is John Earl 
Davis, who edits “Shell Progress” for 
Shell Oil Co., Inc. at 50 West 50th 
St., New York 20. 


American Railway Magazine 
Editors’ Association 


Oldest of the industrial editing as- 
and in many ways the 
most unusual is the American Rail- 
way Magazine Editors’ Association, 
briefed down as a 
rule to ARMEA. 
It was launched 
by two men— 
George M. Crow- 
son and Charles 
E. Kane of the 
Illinois Central 
Railroad. The as- 
sociation this 
year held its 27th 
annual conven- 
tion in San An- 
tonio. 

The _ associa- 
tion sponsors its 
annual meetings in connection with 
its “Convention on Wheels;” each 
year the group travels by special 
train or car to a different city. Meet- 


sociations, 





G. W. Eastland 


ARMEA 
Retiring President 
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e held aboard the train and of- 


ings 
ficial business is largely over by the 
time the delegates reach their destina- 
tion 

Members of ARMEA are public re- 


lations minded. A booklet, “Why I 
Like to Work for My Railroad,” was 
the result of a nation-wide essay con- 
test sponsored by ARMEA and 30 
railroads. Each railroad first held a 
local contest on its own lines, then 
entered the three winners in the 
national contest, with substantial cash 
prizes. 

Several thousand copies of the 
booklet have been distributed by 
ARMEA in response to requests. 
Another booklet, “Bridge Builders to 
Understanding,” made a strong case 
for the railroads and for the whole 
democratic system. 

Because railroad editors are work- 
ing with a subject as intricate as trans- 
portation, members of ARMEA con- 
ceived the “Convention on Wheels” 
idea so that they could know as much 
about the country as possible. “Guest” 
railroads arrange tours in connection 
with the conventions to show members 
the recreational and industrial fa- 
cilities of the locality. In this way, the 
editors feel, they are better able to 
write about their subjects with first- 
hand knowledge. 

Normally ARMEA doesn’t go be- 
yond its own industry for speakers 
and panel members. The association 
feels, and properly, that most of its 
problems are special to railroading. 

Retiring president of ARMEA is 
George W. Eastland, who edits “The 
Newsliner” for the Chicago & North 
Western Railway at 400 W. Madison 
St.. Chicago 6. — 

Management sometimes displays a 
sense of bafflement when it comes to 
its publications, notably the employe 
publications with which this article is 
primarily concerned. Perhaps it would 
be in order to catalog a few recom- 
mendations for management proce- 
dure. If they are followed, they will 
pay management big dividends: 

|. Before everything else, acknowl- 


edge that the employe publication is 
at least a great potential device for 
building better relations with em- 


ployes. It can then be as great as you 
are willing to make it; the job it will 
do depends upon how much of a job 
you permit it to do. 

_2. Don’t snoot your employe pub- 
lication. It is neither beneath your 


dignity nor undeserving of your atten- 
tion. unless you have made it so. 

_ 3. Tf you have an employe publica- 
tion. reconstruct your view-point about 
it lecessary: give it a reasonable 


amount of your time. Give it more of 
your attention. 
1. Get to know your editor. He may 
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THE CHANGE TAKES PLACE 


WITH THE 


JANUARY 


ISSUE 








Same PUBLISHER 


Same STAFF 
THE CHANGE IS IN 
NAME ONLY 


Watch for the 
JANUARY ISSUE 


Having served the Paper Industry for 31 
years is a distinction! To have maintained 
a position of leadership through all the 
years, is indeed a compliment! And, as we 
go into 1950 . . . we look forward to ever 
greater recognition as the most logical 
medium serving the Paper and Pulp Making 
Industry. The new name signifies who and 
what we serve. You'll find a world of worth- 
while Technological, Engineering, Manage- 
ment and Production information in each 
issue. That's what makes 
this Magazine great. 
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Penetrative 


Power PLUS 

The Circulation of The PA- 
PER INDUSTRY Magazine 
penetrates every depart- 
ment of mills where orders 
for new equipment, machin- 
ery, chemicals and supplies 
emanate. 

It enables you to run an 
effective educational-adver- 
tising campaign on your 
products and do a domi- 
nant job. We will gladly 


analyze the penetrative Put both the Catalogue 
power of our circulation 
with you. Just call for a and Magazine on your 


representative. 


schedule — an unbeat- 
able team. 


aNDBOOK 


ENGINEERING HA 





oes, FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
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FOR DETAILED 
ert) alae DATA 


LOOK FOR 
THIS EMBLEM 


When you see it in the advertisements of business publications—in their 
promotion copy in folders, on blotters, in circulars—you are being reminded 
that the publication has filed its complete reference data in The Market 
Data Book Number. It means you can find facts on the publication's edi- 
torial services, circulation, influence, market studies, and similar 
information, adjacent to complete data on the market it serves. 
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Raler's micyest 


THE INDUSTRY'S PRODUCTION PAPER 








The Production Publication of the 
Baking Industry 


The Digest reaches 80% of the 
purchasing power of the Indus- 
try at a cost of $120 per page. 
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5 
CONGRETE’S tere! contractor cir. 


culation accounts for better than 80% of all 


the concrete placed annually. 


5 
CONCRETE Ss total concrete prod- 


ucts producer circulation accounts for better 
than 90% of all the pre-cast concrete 


products produced annually. 


5 
CONCRETE S total circulation to 


ready mixed concrete producers accounts 
for better than 90°, of the total annual pro- 


duction of ready mixed concrete. 
» 


The FUNCTION of construction 
equipment is the key to the SPECIFIC 
MARKET in which it can be sold 


The matching of a 
SPECIFIC MARKET 
with a SPECIFIC EDI 
TORIAL POLICY re 
sults in a medium that 
provides manufacturers 
the most effective, eco 
nomical and direct ap- 
proach to their actual 
ustomers and pros 
pects 


Ask for more specific 
market information 
and recent copies of 


CONCRETE. 





11,000 - CCA 


CONCRETE PUBLISHING CORP. 


1937 DAILY NEWS BLDG. CHICAGO 6 








be hamstrung by policies down the 
line. He may not know how to ap- 
proach you. He is working in your 
interest and in the company's interest. 
He may have a lot clearer conception 
of the useful functions of your pub- 
lication than you do. 

5. Encourage your editor's mem- 
bership in an editing association, and 
urge him to attend meetings. He is 
going to learn something there, not 
always necessarily from speakers but 
from fellow-craftsmen who are trying 
to solve the same problems he is. 

6. Give your editor freedom to at- 
tend national conferences—he _ will 
learn much here also. Often the “bull 
sessions that are held after meetings 
produce the best and most worth 
while information. Let your editor 
travel, if necessary, to study at first 
hand the communications techniques 
of other companies. A day or so of 
personal observation and study on 
somebody else’s firing-line may give 
your editor ammunition of tremen- 
dous value to you and your company. 

7. As an official, don’t pass up the 
occasional invitation to attend an edi- 
tors’ association’s “Boss Night.” You 
may learn a great deal from it. (One 
company president. a reluctant guest 
at such an affair recently, expressed 
his complete amazement at the sound- 
ness of the views he heard: it gave him 
an entirely fresh outlook on the im- 
portance of communication and the 
need for vitalizing his own program.) 

& Enlist the aid of your editor in 
finding an articulate speaker on com- 
munication. The local chamber or 
manufacturers’ association could safe- 
ly entertain a speaker on communica- 
tion, vet few ever do. 

9. If journalism courses in indus- 
trial editing are available. and your 
editor requires the training they of- 
fer, make it possible for him to at- 
tend. The techniques in this field are 
improving rapidly: the better your 
editor's background, the better the job 
he or she can do for you. 

10. Don’t retrench in the wrong di- 
rections. It is sheer nonsense to tighten 
up on advertising when sales are off; 
any advertising man knows and can 
prove that that’s the time to open up. 
It is a great deal more than nonsense 
to abandon or curtail drastically a 
communications program with em- 
ployes—it’s plain _ self-elimination. 
Look around you: the left-wingers 
arent slowing up on anything. 

Industrial journalism is far from a 
perfect profession, No sincere cham- 
pron of the belabored cause of in- 
dustrial editing would contend for a 
minute that it is anywhere near its 
goal—the establishment of an endur- 
‘ng industrial peace. The craft is 
hampered not only by the atrophy of 
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W| CONVENTION HALL 


AMENILCAN BAILWAY WMADATINE EDIT s 


CONVENTION ON WHE! .s 











THE FIRST “Convention on Wheels” 
was begun at Chicago’s Union station, 
when John W. Barriger (center), 
president, Monon Railroad, Chicago, 
addressed the American Railway Mag- 
azine Editors Association. At right: 
George M. Crowson, assistant to the 
president, Illinois Central Railroad, 
Chicago, one of the organizers of 
ARMEA, and its first president in 
1922. At left: Marc Green, editor of 
the Milwaukee Magazine, ARMEA'’s 
president in 1947. 


management even in a time of crisis, 
but also by that curious core of die 
hards within the profession itself, who 
continue to regard themselves as in 
dustrial society reporters. Both areas 
of resistance, however, are being in- 
vaded by the new, growing philosophy 
of management that industrial edit- 
ing has a chore to perform, and let's 
get moving before it’s too late. 

The strides that have been made in 
the field of industrial editing in the 
past two or three years have been 
staggering. The leaders in the field of 
industrial journalism today are turn- 
ing out products that often match. if 
not surpass, the quality of many gen- 
eral magazines. 

The critic who assails the field of 
industrial journalism in its entirety 
is no longer properly informed: he 
is judging the whole league by the 
weakest team. And he is placing the 
blame for mediocrity upon the editor 
and his product, when he should place 
it in most cases upon the shoulders 
of management, where it belongs 

But where it belongs is today ol 
secondary importance. What is most 
important is that a labor juggernaut 
is rolling toward election day, next 
year and two years later. The bigest 
selling campaign in America had bet 
ter get under way. 


Eriez Names Lupton Agency 

John Mather Lupton Co.. New Yo 
has been appointed advertising aget 
for Eriez Mfg. Co.. Erie, Pa., manui 
turer of permanent magnetic equ 
ment. 
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Industrial Publicity 


(Continued from Page 56) 


of ethics will help to make any pub- 
lic relations man successful and ac- 
cep! -ble in editorial circles. 

|. Judge each project from the edi- 
tor s point of view. If it looks bad 
from that angle, scrap it. 

Never put pressure on editors 
in order to get your stories printed. 
Keep the quality of your service high 
and your material will sell itself. 

Never under any circumstance 
double-cross an editor by sending 
him a story he has had previously in 
a different form. 

|. Keep your stories factual. 

5. Don’t insult an editor's intelli- 
gence by sending him trivial stories. 

6. Ask editors how to improve 
your service so as to give them what 
they want that will be helpful to your 
client. Heed the suggestions. 

7. Make ita pleasure for editors to 
deal with you. 

8. Be willing to give service even 
if there is no chance of a credit line. 

9, When you cannot accommodate 
an editor, suggest another source. 

10. Be fair and square in all your 
dealings. 

| have found to my amazement 
that matty publicity men do not even 
know, let alone abide by, the com- 
mon fundamentals of copy prepara- 
tion for release. At the risk of boring 
the wise I should like to give the 
fundamentals that every publicity 
man should follow in preparing copy. 
Use standard letterhead size paper, 

x 11”. Don’t use legal length, 
half length or other odd shapes. 

Use only one side of the paper. 

Place the copy source in the upper 
left-hand corner and give your name, 
address and "phone number. 

Release date should go in the up- 
per right-hand corner. Give a specific 
release date. 

Let the editor write his own heads. 
ey when you know the type and 
character count. 

\llow ample margins. Start a story 
half way down the first page so the 
editor may use the space for a-head 


or ites, 


01 
o 


uble space copy. In _ features, 
t spacing between paragraphs 
the editor room for sub heads. 


Conform to the style of the paper 
you are writing for. Study the papers 
sou want to use. 


s commentary may seem ele- 
me ry. It is intended to be. I know 


tr xperience that elementary ma- 
ter of this nature needs to be 
tersied and reiterated. Almost any 
bus! yess paper editor will tell you 



























































Three important questions that media people ask are: “Does 
DRILLING reach the entire oil well drilling industry market?”, 
“Do the people in this market read DRILLING regularly?” . 
and “Are they the persons who do the buying?” These questions 
can all be answered with a big YES. 

Impartial Niles survey shows that DRILLING is regularly read 
by 99.1¢. of its total circulation representing the direct buying 
influence in the drilling market. The drilling operation last 
year totaled over $2,500,000,000 of the world-wide oil business 
expenditures. This figure proves that oil well drilling is the 
largest buying segment for capital and maintenance, equipment 
and technical services in the entire oil industry. 

Every reader of DRILLING is a buyer or 
influences buying. To get your share of this 
fabulous market, present your product to 
oil well drilling industry through DRILLING 
Magazine. 

For detailed information, write for our 
N.LA.A. market and media file, our C.C.A. 
Audit (showing job classification of every 
person on our circulation). Request specific 
market data. 
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For Authoritative “Pacts ou 
85 INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS MARKETS 


and detailed media presentations of over 


200 PUBLICATIONS 


see your copy of the new 1950 edition, 
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“2 


Says R. C. BRETH 


President 


R. C. BRETH, INC. 


“Over the years, INDUSTRIAL MARKETING has 
been must reading for me, because I find it is the 
one magazine that covers the problems of the indus- 
trial advertiser. Its contents, from the feature articles 
to the ‘New Data on Media’ section, always has 
something—and usually much—of value, while the 
‘Copy Chasers’ feature alone is worth the price of 


the subscription.” 


R. C. BRETH 


President of the agency in Green Bay, Wisconsin, 
Mr. Breth has been in the 


> 1924 I have 


which bears his name 


business for 29 years. He says, ‘’Sinc« 


x, 7% Ys } _ + ‘Y ) T. | . ) ) -_ - | 
specialized in industrial advertising, as a member 
of a lar j 1 medium sized one, and the 

nel} —— ; ; ; ] ; ] 

tller org tg ‘] t ient and 


} lame I'u lusrrure ] 
his problems. I've always been an advocate (and | 


practice what | preach) of the follow-through in ad- 
and TMIRITOPE — 
erti yz, and INDUSTRIAL MARKETING helps me 


, = , " 
nu ahiactuv 
ly Of ective. 





our Bible” 








Says KEITH J. EVANS 


Advertising and Sales Promotion Manager 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. 


“INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is the bible of our adver- 
tising department. Every issue is routed through six 
key men, including, of course, the space buyer. Then. 
it is our plan to assign a particular issue to each 
man in turn. He reviews the articles and advertise 
ments that may be of particular interest to us at a 
monthly luncheon meeting. In this way, we try to 
keep up with the best ideas and practices in the 
industrial marketing field.” 


KEITH J. EVANS 


Mr. Evans joined Ryerson 37 years ago, and is in 


charge of market research, sales promotion, adver 


Qu 


tising, and public relations. He was the founder ar 
first president of the NIAA, which was organized 
in 1922. He is a past member of the War Advertisin 
Council and has served as a director of the Associa 
tion of National Advertisers and Chicago Federated 
Advertising Club. He is also a member.of the Mem- 
bership and Industrial Advertising Committe: 
the Association of National Advertisers, a men 
of the American Marketing Association, and Ad 
Chicago. 
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“Always 
Find 

Something 
I Can Use” 











Says 
HERMAN E. JACKSON 


Advertising Manager 
MUELLER CO. 





y “I read each issue of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING and 
I always find something that I can use. The first 
thing I read is the ‘Copy Chasers’—those inimitable 
boosters and barbsters who teach so many of the 
basic truths of our profession. Then of course, I read 
the NIAA news and all the rest. The Market Data 
Number is valuable to me also, because it is the 
only source I have for rates, data, and other needed 


iver- information. I could not get along without INDUS- 
h six TRIAL MARKETING, for through it I keep posted on 
‘hen, the advances in my field. You are doing a great job. 
sack Keep it up!” 
“s* | HERMAN E. JACKSON 
at a 
y to Mr. Jackson started out as an artist in Kentucky, and 
“the yound up as a copywriter in Illinois. Just before the 
f the last war, the Mueller Co. called him to 
serve as advertising manager. “It was mighty con- 
venient,’ he says, “to be able to double in brass. 
sood artists were scarce during the war, so in ad- 
dit to making layouts, writing copy, planning, 
| often made my own working drawings and 
lver- 


ed art when necessary. My major hobby is 


scout work; I have been active in this fine move- 


a. 
t 


for over thirty years.” 
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“Most Complete Source 
of Information” 





? 
Sup 
JOSEPH A. 
BARNES 
Advertising Manager 
PERKINS GLUE 
COMPANY 





“While I recognize the merit of other advertising 
publications, I have long since found that INDUS- 
TRIAL MARKETING is the most complete source of 
worthy information applicable to our own problems 
here. Also, whenever we have considered advertis- 
ing outside of our regular group of woodworking 
journals, we have first consulted INDUSTRIAL MAR- 
KETING for leads on the most profitable media. With- 
out your publication, I believe there would be an 


unfortunate void in our branch of advertising.” 


JOSEPH A. BARNES 


Says Mr. Barnes about himself: “Attended Villanova, 
Wharton, and the University of Pennsylvania. Served 
four and a half years in the army. Joined Perkins 
Glue in March, 1947, and was amazed and terrified 
when made advertising manager two months later. 
Happily and luckily married to ex-schoolmarm. Have 


very Irish daughter Judy Ann (2 years), and very 


Irish Setter dog, Sandy Pam (7 months).” 
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LIGHTENS JOB... 





... with Buying Information 


Responsible for purchasing machinery, 
equipment and supplies for his firm, Wil- 
liam C. Lazarus, of Stanley Dyeing & 
Finishing Company, Ine., Catasauqua, Pa. 
lightens his job by regular consultation 
and use of a comprehensive, handy source 
of Buying Information MceGRAW. 
HILL’S PRE-FILED TEXTILE CATA. 
LOGS. 

To quote his own words: “We use your 
Catalogs almost daily in inquiring about 
and purchasing equipment for our plant.” 
Detailed data on your products pre-filed 
in TEXTILE CATALOGS will be instant. 
ly available to men like Mr. Lazarus who 
constantly refer to it for buying informa- 
tion. 


McGRAW-HILL CATALOG SERVICE 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 





NEWSWEEK 
GIVES YOU 
MORE READERS 
PER DOLLAR 
IN BUSINESS 
AND INDUSTRY 
THAN 
ANY OTHER 
MAGAZINE 








that he receives tons of poorly writ- 
ten, carelessly prepared news and 
technical releases from _ publicity 
men. On the other hand, editors will 
also tell you that they receive excel- 
lent industrial publicity from large 
corporations which have publicity 
departments that are run by experi- 
enced men. 

Those of us who are in publicity 
and who have a certain pride of 
craftsmanship in our work would like 
reasonable standards set up 
and maintained by those who are in 
the publicity and public relations 
field. Anything that we can contrib- 
ute to that end and to more ethical 
practices in publicity will be of bene- 
fit not only to publicists but to their 
clients, to editors and to the general 


to see 


Show Exhibit 


(Continued from Page 41) 


This was followed by localized and 
carefully timed stories to metropolitan 
dailies and regional publications in 
each show area. 

In every case, a letter invited the 
editor to visit the show, suggested that 
he check in with the writer of this 
article, and assured him that an edi- 
torial “kit” of photographs, product 
data and prepared stories would be 
available to him at the show. Photo- 
graphs of the show as it appeared at 
New York accompanied each advance 
release, of course. A gratifying num- 
ber of publications saw fit to report 
the imminent arrival of the store 
show. 


dudience Selection 


One significant arrangement which 
proved successful was our method of 
giving fabricators an uninterrupted 
day. Although the show was scheduled 
for three days in each city, we an- 
nounced only the latter two dates in 
these news releases, and invited read- 
ers to get tickets from their local 
Rohm & Haas sales office. In this 
manner, we were able to reserve the 
first day in each city for fabricators 
exclusively. The fabricators, in turn, 
used the succeeding two days to 
shepherd their own customers and 
prospects through the exhibit. 

Each first-day program started with 
a luncheon for fabricators (before 
they had seen the exhibit.) This was 
kept social in nature, with formalities 
confined to a few words of welcome 
from Dr. D. A. Rothrock, plastics de- 
partment sales manager, or F. W. 
Tetzlaff, assistant manager in charge 
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of sales development. After the lunch- 
eon which opened our first showing in 
Philadelphia, for example, fabricators 
spent some two hours examining ex. 
hibits and comparing notes on fab. 
ricating techniques. 

After the inspection period, a 
“clinic” was conducted by technicixns 
from our design and fabrication |ab- 
oratory. These men were the target of 
spirited questions and contributed 
most helpfully to the know-how of 
fabricators—to some of whom the 
installations involved in 
represented a 


large-area 
store modernization 
new field. 

It was significant that this clinic 
kept going in lively fashion until 
nearly 6 p.m. This interest was to be 
reflected equally on the two succeed- 
ing days by our guests at the “public” 
showing. More than 500 visitors at- 
tended in Philadelphia and 800 in Los 
Angeles. 

Thanks to our simple method of 
screening, the schoolboy and other 
casual visitors, though never refused 
admittance, were gratifyingly few in 
number; and best of all, the nominal 
closing hour of 9 p.m. was meaning- 
less. More often, interested prospects 
kept our staff in action from the 
opening at noon until 10 and beyond. 

As we move across the country, 
registration in each city is handled by 
a young woman from the local sales 
office. She inquires whether the visitor 
would care to register. So far, more 
than 90% of visitors have complied. 
She types the name, title and company 
name on a small card, and designates 
in which type of store applications of 
Plexiglas the visitor is interested. 

In a few seconds, the guest is on 
his way into the exhibit, armed, mean- 
while with an 11x14” envelope con- 
taining literature and data with which 
to refresh his recollection later. These 
kits are exhibited neatly near the 
receptionist’s desk so that the visitor 
can delay taking one until he leaves, 
if he chooses to remain empty-handed 
while studying the exhibit. 

Physically, too, we had a good- 
sized job on our hands. Due to the 
nation-wide character of the tour, we 
had repeatedly to move, set up and 
knock down an exhibit which, on the 
floor, occupies 2,000 sq. ft. of space 
and ranges up to 13 feet in height: 
which fills 67 packing cases, weighs 
71% tons and fills a 70-foot baggage 
car. 

One of the early phases we tackled 
was transportation. Because our 
schedule was so tight in some of its 
inter-city jumps, we dared not entrust 
the shipping to a variety of local or 
regional truckers. We felt, on the 
contrary, that we must have a sing'e 
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centralized organization which would 

assu’e responsibility throughout. 
\/ter investigation, we engaged the 

eonvention service operated by Rail- 


way Express Agency. On such a 
project, this company notifies agents 
alone the show route, aids in setting 


up and dismantling the show, assigns 
an agent to be on hand at the show 
itself and, in an emergency, can throw 
in extra men and trucks to cut moving 
time to a minimum. This emergency 
aid also extends, if need be, to pur- 
chasing supplies or performing last- 
minute missions. 

Next came the major chore of re- 
designing the show to simplify and ac- 
celerate its orderly assembly and dis- 
mantling, to gain ease of handling and 
to ensure instant identification of cases 
and contents. Two types of packaging 
were rejected before the final one was 
accepted, because we had always in 
mind the necessity for speed. This 
point was underlined forcefully when 
one exhibit builder offered us the de- 
pressing conclusion that we would 
never be able to set up in a single 
day. Happily, we have proved his pes- 
simism unfounded. 


Color Coded Boxes 


General Exhibits of Philadelphia 
succeeded in meeting our design 
specifications, and developed a pack- 
aging system which allows us to un- 
load crates and boxes in the order in 
which they're needed. When we're 
erecting the large wall and ceiling 
panels of striated plywood, for ex- 
ample, we don’t want the premises 
cluttered with floor cabinets or light- 
ing fixtures. The color coding of 
packages, important for identification, 
allows us, conversely, to load trucks 
and pack the baggage car properly as 
we leave each city. 

We designed the entire show on the 
modular principle and limited our 


shipping cases to 10x5x114’. This 
limitation, we felt, guaranteed access 
to hotel elevators. which often are 
smaller than those found in exhibition 


or convention halls. Also, such a unit 
could be handled without calling in a 


la crew. And finally, its weight 
would not be excessive, thus lessening 
the danger of its being dropped and 
damaged. To keep within this limit, 
we split some of the larger units into 
two packages. | 


ipping cases were designed using 
has»s and hinged lids, where possible, 
rather than the usual boltage. Where 


bolis are used, wing nuts allow speedy 
tightening and disassembly. Prefab- 
ricating principles were adopted so 


that with only the Weldtex wall and 
ceiling panels assembled, their rigidity 
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NEWS 







LITTLE ROCK, 


CONSTRUCTION 


Reporting 
CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITIES 


In Oklahoma, Eastern Missouri, |“ | 
Arkansas, Western Tennessee, 


Mississippi and Louisiana 
ARKANSAS 


The Super-Market In the y of America’s Industrial Future 


955; Photos per Issue! 


Our readers like ~AcZcove pictures—and get them! 


To make local construction news in our 
great SIX-STATE area more vivid, we show 
our readers work in progress and equip- 
ment used, with action shot pictures. They 
are made largely by our own staff photog- 
raphers. In addition, we publish photos 
of personalities in the trade and views of 
new and improved machinery and materi- 
als. Even our front cover shows a four 
color photograph of a local job. 


In the first eleven months of 1949, CON- 
STRUCTION NEWS MONTHLY published 
a total of 1053 pictures, or an average of 
95-8/11 per issue! Such photos add more 
interest for its 


Eager Readership! 


Our specialized readers LOOK FOR con- 
struction news each week and devour the 
news of job letting and the lengthy lists of 
projected work. {This information is the 
LIFEBLOOD of the construction indus- 
try!) One of these issues is CONSTRUC- 
TION NEWS MONTHLY, the top adver- 
tising medium in the lower Mississippi 
Valley. 

Such eager readership is the very founda- 
tion for advertising results! Check into this 
opportunity if you sell to the construction 
trade. 


Write for complete data about 
CONSTRUCTION NEWS MONTHLY. 





MONTHLY 














For new information on 


200 PUBLICATIONS 
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and detailed media presentations of over 


see your copy of the new 1950 edition, 






































o0W TO PREPARE 
YOUR SMALL PUBLIC ATIONS 
POR OFFSET PRINTING 


R.C.S. Serving the 
Graphic Arts with an 
All-Round Production 
Service — Photostats, 
Photography, Offset 
Printing. ee 










TELLS YOU HOW TO 
PREPARE ART AND COPY 
FOR OFFSET PRINTING 


How to scale pictures quickly for 
offset reproduction? How to sepa- 
rate for color the simpliest way? 
How to use copy sheets for speedy 
layout and arrangement? This help- 
ful book gives you many hints that 
will save you time and money—it's 
a book we've built for you out of 
our many years of experience. 


RAPID COPY SERVICE, INC. 


123 N. WACKER DRIVE CHICAGO 6 


Phone: STate 2-5977 








GET COMPLETE 
FACTS AND FIGURES 
ON THE 
BILLION DOLLAR 
ANNUAL 
STEEL MILL 
MARKET 





Write today for your copy of this informative new booklet. . 
lished in cooperation with N.L.A.A. . . . to give you complete data on the 
giant steel mill market, with comparable facts which prove that the Iron 


73315 ONY NOW! 


pew pue Od yesow — UaINIONS 


and Steel Engineer is your best choice for complete advertising coverage 


ENGINEER 


of this industry. Write now! 


1010 EMPIRE BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 








. pub- 


allows workmen to walk on the one 
by three-inch ceiling members. ‘| his 
strength has a practical value bec» use 
lighting cables have to be conne ted 
to feed the 45 fluorescent tubes which 
light the corrugated Plexiglas facade 
of the “store,” and the large shee 
have to be mounted high above the 
floor. 

The modular principle was carried 
into the electrical design. Plug yn- 
nectors were used throughout, and 
color-coded with paint. The current 
supply of each hotel constituted 
another problem that had to be re. 
solved before the show left Philadel. 
phia. Fluorescents, widely used 
throughout the exhibit, require alter- 
nating current, and we had to know 
where we would need to string exten- 
sion cables to reach an AC feed. To 
minimize “shopping” time, we carried 
extra light tubes, bulbs, bolts and in- 
cidental hardware. 

Storage, too, took some planning. 
Ordinarily, the large hotel rooms 
where we exhibit are equipped with 
stages, and empty crates and cases can 
be stored backstage, in the wings or 
in adjacent rooms. Otherwise, base- 
ment storage space is usually pro- 
vided. In one city, however, cases had 
to be moved out of the hotel into 
storage, which entailed two additional 
“moves” by truck. 

However, we are finding that our 
plans were sound. When it comes time 
to knock down or unload and set up, 
we work from a typewritten tabulation 
of code-numbered cases: when they're 
packed in sequence, the job flows 
smoothly. As the Philadelphia show 
closed, for example, we started pack- 
ing at 8 a.m. and had the entire “pro- 
duction” snugly boxed 11 hours later. 
The hotel’s portering staff helped by 
inserting small articles and closing 
lids of the pre-packed cases. At 7:30 
P.M.. six trucks started shuttling be- 
tween hotel and railroad station, and 
by midnight the 67 cases were stowed 
aboard the baggage car. Best of all, 
the material we needed first at San 
Francisco, our next port of call, went 
out on the last truck and was loaded 
nearest to the car door. 

Early returns from enthusiastic fab- 
ricators and from our own salesmen 
as well have strengthened the con- 
viction of our sales department that 
the cost of the show was money wisely 
invested—that, given a trade show of 
sizable proportions which sells on 
sight, even the New York market con- 
stitutes an audience much too limited. 


McNutt Expands 
George C. McNutt, Oakland, Cal. 


agency, has moved to larger quarters at 


3031 Telegraph Ave. 
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SKF Survey 
(Continued from Page 54) 
Of the salesmen replying, more than 


half used the ad reproductions to 
show to prospects, a third used them as 


wall irts. and the remainder used 
them as window displays. As a result, 
we are placing more emphasis on 
product handouts for distributor pros- 
nects 


Contrary to our expectations that a 
large majority would favor enlarged 
ids, preferences were about evenly 
divided—51.4% for enlarged, 48.6% 
for regular size. Replies showed that 
75% of salesmen preferred the flat 
mailings and that a fourth of all tube 
mailings had arrived in damaged con- 
lition. 

To the original enlarged ads used 
in the mailings, a “tip-on” had been 
attached to repeat these motifs: 

1. SKF ads run in 62 publications. 

2. The company, by selling bear- 
ngs to original equipment manufac- 
turers. is assuring the distributor of a 
large share of the future replacement 
market. 

After switching to the smaller, 
wctual-size ads for mailing to dis- 
tributor salesmen, the unused ad en- 
largements were posted on manufac- 
turing plant bulletin boards with a 
new tip-on relating advertising to job 
security. 

In addition to the “package,” sev- 
eral other promotional aids are being 
sed to get SKF’s story across to dis- 
tributors. These aids include a 12- 
minute, 53-frame sound-slide film for 
merchandising to distributors the 
ompany’s line of pillow blocks. 

Here again our salesmen in the 
field carry the story to distributors 
and distributor salesmen in pre-ar- 
ranged meetings. The sound-slide film 
gives a step-by-step presentation of 
our pillow blocks and lists the most 
advantageous market for them. 

In addition, distributors in major 
areas receive product kits of which 
the latest are those for a new type of 
unit pillow block and for a textile tape 
tension pulley. The pillow block, 
mounted on a shaft, is complete even 
to wrenches so that distributor sales- 
men can instruct customers in correct 
mounting. 

Our experience is that these means 
of acyuainting our distributors with 
what we can do to help them is time 
and money well spent. It helps build 
goodwill and sales. 


Dow Chemical Promotes Smith 


Arthur Smith Jr. has been appointed 
director of public relations for Dow 


Chem cal Co., Midland, Mich. 





SELL 


YOUR 
PRODUCT 





\- 1) with full-color 


on. = &%)\ PICTURES 


G48 IN THREE 
3 DIMENSIONS 


Xe Your products, installations, manufac- 
turing operations, services “come to life” 
when seen in the amazing realism of View- 
Master full-color stereoscopic pictures. 
Solve your sales problems with this power- 
ful new tool for man-to-man selling. View- 
Masters are proven “door openers,” “at- 
tention holders,” “sales clinchers.” Require 
no dark room or electricity. Compact, light- 
weight, easy to carry. Each View-Master 
Reel holds seven different stereoscopic 


views in planned sequence. Inexpensive to 


produce. See for yourself. SEL LIN G P icT UR ES 














' 
MAIL THIS '  SAWYER’S me Commonetet Soles Dept IM 
4 Portiend 7, Oregon, . 
Coe TOR + Without obligation, please furnish me with complete information about 
COMPLETE | View-Master three dimension selling pictures for commercial use. 
INFORMATION : 
' 
: Company Nome —— 
NO 
OBLIGATION ‘ Address 
INVOLVED: 
‘ City Zone Stote 
SAWYER’S INC. : 
PORTLAND 7,OREGON {By = Pesieion 
' 
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(INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’S 
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When you see it in the advertisements of business publications—in their 
promotion copy in folders, on blotters, in circulars—you are being reminded 
that the publication has filed its complete reference data in The Market 
Data Book Number. It means you can find facts on the publication's edi- 
torial services, circulation, influence, market studies, and _ similar 
information, adjacent to complete data on the market it serves. 
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NEWSWEEK 
GIVES YOU 
MORE READERS 
PER DOLLAR 
IN BUSINESS 
AND INDUSTRY 
THAN 
ANY OTHER 
MAGAZINE 


COVERS steel and metal 


industries 
STRONG EDITORIALLY 


enjoys ADVERTISERS’ 
CONFIDENCE 


ECONOMICAL—low rates 


READERS pay more to read 
A.M.M, than any other 


metal working publication 


Write For Trade Breakdown 
And Reader Survey 


AMERICAN 
METAL 
MARKET 


18 Cliff Street 


Published Daily 
Since |899 


New York 7, N. Y. 


Copy Chasers 


(Continued from Page 86) 


full weight without damage to switch. 

Case is enclosed in dust-proof, skid- 

proof and splash-resistant rubber boot. 

OK AS INSERTED to Jack Dice, 
account executive, and HERBERT A. 
FRAHM, layout artist, at Rogers & 
Smith, Chicago. 

There’s something very intriguing 
about this Hollingsworth & Vose Co. 
page besides its simple, excellent lay- 
out. Yes, something strangely con- 
vincing about this one paragraph of 
copy 

Far from unusual is the use of Ma- 
nila Hemp in industrial papers. Yet 
there are tricks to blending it . . . to 

that come only from 
research and 


processing it 
years of experience 
Though we claim no corner on these 
have developed many 
unusual paper products from this basic 
fiber. Our work with Hemp 
as with strange and unusual fibers 
may well hold the 
need for a technical paper that is d/f 


ferent 


ingredients, we 
as well 


answer to your 


1950—Coming Right Up! 


Most of your January, 1950 copy is 
already plated and in the hands of the 
publications. Let’s hope it stacks up. 
Don’t forget—as the rewards for good 
copy increase, so does the competi- 
tion! 


—The Copy Chasers 


Problems 


(Continued from Page 24) 


that should be put into geographical 
areas and certain industries. 

I doubt very much if our sales ef- 
fort is balanced very accurately 
with regard to the growing amount 
of business in geographical areas 
and industries. While that is not my 
particular problem, I am concerned 
about placing our advertising ef- 
fort to better advantage. Since I do 
not seem to be able to get much help 
at home, what are your recommen- 
dations ?—-ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Sales management, for the most 
part, is too busy getting orders today 
to spend much time in market re- 
search. For this your com- 
pany must either employ outside re- 
search talent, organize a market re- 
search department, or ask you to get 
the information for them. 

You could, of course, devote your 
entire time to market research and 
have no time for advertising. On the 
other hand, with the help of a clerk 
or two and a little overtime work, 
you probably can get a fairly good 


reason, 





@ Read by more coal mer- 
chants — more coal sales 
in the coal i 

dustry than any other coil 


executives 


publication. 


CHICAGO 
Manhattan Bl '¢. 


NEW YORK 
Whitehall Bldg. 


For over 60 years the leading 
journal of the coal industry 











METHODS ENGINEERS 


Materials & Methods engineers in America’s 
leading manufacturing plants use Topflight's 
Printed Cellophane, Self - Adhesive Tapeto 
meet A-N specs. - assembly line - follow 
through - instruction labels. Easy to Apply. 


TOPFLIGHT TAPE CO. YORK PA. 


“SNIPS” 











A Journal of Constructive Hey 
to the Sheet Metal, Ventilation 
Air Coneiigning. Warm Af 
Heating and toofing Trade 
Used year after year by over 2 
Industrial Advertisers who know 
their market well. 


SNIPS MAGAZINE 


5707 W. Lake St.. Chicage 44, Ill 


STRIKING LABELS 
at Cow cost! 
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n hard, 
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colors © 
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ect lettering 


9g adhesive 


arkling 


@ sharp. perf 
* extra-stron 


Increase sales, dress-up your packages 
speed up deliveries with FENT-ONAMEL 
labels. They're different -the only 
labels of their kind made. 
Write TODAY for samples & prices 
- *4 
r-FENTON LABEL CO. : 
DEPT. 61, SO6 RACE ST., PHILA. 6, PA , 
Please send prices and samples of shipping |ebe!s 
and stickers for ee 
(TYPt OF PRODUCT) 
Name oni — 


Firm 
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meas of your markets by areas and 

































~~ 
by u stries. 
Why not begin by taking two or 
three eographical territories or two 
or three industries for study? First, 


determine how many customers and iS your problem 


pros} tive customers you have in the 
geographical areas and in the indus- different - eee 
tries. and how much business you are 


gett from them. Use government 7] 
. figures from the Social Security re- 


turns. [These show the number of com- 


! panies in each line of business, di- your product 


vided by the number of persons em- 


ployed, and by industry. With this tard Loa dramatize 
information, properly tabulated, you 


E. ean see the comparisons by territories. . a . 
lf the information seems to be of in an ex | it 
ge enough value, you can complete the 


iob for the whole country, and will 


be doing a great service that will not ° ° 
only help you, but that will prove very 2 a 





worthwhile to sales management and 
general management. Why not try it? 9 
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Celanese Gets Achievement Award phone EASTGATE 7-0100 or write 


Chemical Engineering, New York, 


has presented its 1949 chemical engi- » G E N E R A L E "4 H | B | T S 


neering achievement award to Celanese 


Corp. of America for its long-range pro- A N D D | S Pp L AY 6 ’ | N C . 


gram integrating chemical engineering 
ao textile, chemical and plastics in- 2100 NORTH RACINE AVE. 
CHICAGO 14, ItLlLiNOts 





DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS...NATION-WIDE INSTALLATION SERVICE 





Getting BIG 6 FR 


every year 
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VIVACIOUS SALI is the name of the 
pretty trade character belonging to the 





Pomme 


In 1948, 107 advertising agencies, 152 
national advertisers and 206 regional 
advertisers placed 1788 pages of adver- 
tising in Construction Digest, the bi-weekly news magazine for the construction 















Superior Adalet Laminated Insulation industry in Illinois, Indiana and Ohio. 
Co., Cleveland. The first letters in her The consistent growth of a publication is one of the surest measures of its value. 
name correspond to the first letters of Construction Digest has grown steadily—every year—for more than 20 years. 
, the company name. She has been used , ; 
ring ; ae Naturally, as reader preference has grown, so has the enthusiasm of national 
in Adalet advertising for the past two ‘ . 
- : and regional advertisers. They find they can reach more than 8500 key men 
ve years, and in the February issue of with the buying power in this rich tri-state market . . . faster and with less cost 
Electrical Equipment pulled twice as per effective inquiry in Construction Digest 
many inquiries as the average for that than in any other publication of its kind. 
kages issue. Write for your copy of "'Mr. Big in the Nation's 
NAMEL Biggest Construction Market.” 
only B Perrin Named Ad Director 


CONSTRUCTION DIGEST 
215 E. New York Street 


for Hewitt-Robins 


ices 





“age 












° Edwin M. Perrin, former advertising 
0. manacer, Robins Conveyors Div., Indianapolis, Indiana 
| labels | Hew Robins, New York, has been ap- 
'— pointed advertising manager of Hewitt- 
Robi He will coordinate advertising 
“1 of four divisions: Robins Engineers, ONSTRUCTION IGEST 
Robi: Conveyors, Hewitt Restfoam IMinois Indiana Ohio Public Work Indianapolis 
if nd llewitt Rubber. 
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These advertisements 
are part of a campaign to 
acquaint electrical equip- 
ment manufacturers with 
the advantages of many 
products marketed by In- 
sulation Manufacturers 
Corporation. 
If you have a product 
that requires immediate 
sales stimulation, our staff 
can offer you the benefit 
of twenty-eight years of WA Weld 
marketing and advertising Remain Me 
experience. 


The Fensholt eupens 





=— cnTing: 


% ADVERTISING 
gf 360 NO. MICHIGAN AVE 
*wer®! CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


* 
Members of AAAA and 
Continental Agency Network 


REGIONAL AGENCY SERVICE IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Index to Advertisers 


*American Artisan 
*American Chemical Society 
“American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers 
*American Metal Market 
*American Society of Civil Engineers 
American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers . 
American Society of Refrige rating 
Engineers 5 
American Society of Tool E ngineers : 
American Type Founders 
*Architectural Record 
A.S.M.E, Mechanical Catalog 
Associated Business Papers 


*Associated Construction Publications. 


Automotive Industries 


Bacon’s Clipping Bureau 

Baker’s Digest 

*Bedding 

Black Diamond 

Brick and Clay Record 

*Building Supply News 

Business Week Insert between 16-17 


_Cantine Co., The Martin cco oe 
chemical & Engineering News Sine ae 
chemical Processing Preview 99 
thilton Publications 90, 111 
‘ivil Engineering coe OO 
lark-Smith Publ. Co, 98 
oal Age 2nd Cover 
oncrete : 130 
‘onecrete Publishing Corp 130 
onover-Mast Corp 59, 80. 115, 4th Cover 
‘onover-Mast Purchasing Directory 59 
onstruction Bulletin 16 
onstruction Digest 16, 139 
Construction News Monthly 16, 135 
onstructioneer 16, 117 


*Dairy Industries Catalog 128 
*Dixie Contractor, The 16 
*Dodge Corp., F W, 14-45, 52-5: 
“Domestic Engineering 
*Domestic Engineering Catalog 

Directory 
Drilling 


*Electrical Catalogs 85 
*Electrical Engineering , 110 
Electrical Manufacturing 28-29 
*Electrical World 4-5 
*Engineering & Mining Journal 2nd Cover 


*Factory Management & Maintenance. .70-71 
*Fensholt Co., The .140 
Fenton Label Co 

*Food Industries Catalogs 

Food Processing Preview 

*Foundry, The 

*Fritz Publications, Ine. 


Gage Publishing Co., The : 
General Exhibits & Displays, Inc, 
Gray, Inc., Russell T 


*Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 
Heating & Plumbing E appa News 
Heinn Company, The 
Hitchcock Publishing Co 

*Hospital Management 


*Ice Cream Review 

Idea- Dex 

*Implement & Tractor 

*Industrial & E ngineering Chemistry 
*Industri: il Equipment News : 
*Industrial Maintenance 

*Industrial Marketing ; 132-133 
*Industrial Press, The 51, 60-61 
*Industrial Publications, Inc. . 25, 97 
‘Industry & Power Insert Between 72-73 
*Ingenieria Internacional Construccion 32 
“Ingenieria Interracional Industria a aan 
*Institute of Radio Engineers, The 113 
*Institutions Catalog Directory 6-7 
*Institutions Magazine . read 6-7 
Iron Age, The a 90 
Iron & Steel Engineer 136 


*Johnson, Inc., Franklin H, 


*Keeney Publishing Co. 
Kimberly-Clark Corp. 


Machine and Tool Blue Book . 14 
*Machine Design ap ake . .88-89 


*Machinery 
*Maclean-Hunter Publ. Corp. 
*MacRae’s Bluebook 
*Marine Catalog and Buyers’ Directory 
*Marine E engineering & Shipping 
Review . : 

*Mass eanepestetion 
*Materials & Methods 
*McGraw-Hill Catalog Service 

Palaceca al 85, 114, 120, 12 
*McGraw-Hill Digest .. niin 
*McGraw-Hill International Corp. 
*McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 

Inc. .. Insert Between 64-65, 
Mechanic al Engineering ¥ 
Metal Progress : 

*Michigan Contractor and Builder 
*Mid-West Contractor : : 
*Midwest Purchasing Agent, The 
*Milk Plant Monthly os 
*Mill & Factory 

*Mining Catalogs 

*Mississippi Valley Contractor 
Modern Industry 

*Modern Railroads 

*Modern Railroads Publishing Co 


*National Butter and Cheese Journal 
National Industrial Adv. Ass’n. 
*National Milk Publishing Co., Ine. 
*National Provisioner, The 

*New England Construction 

*New Equipment Digest 
Newsweek 114, 118, 122, 

New York Times, The 


*Olsen Publishing Co., The 
*Operating Engineer 


Palm, Fechteler & Co. 

*Panamerican Publishing Co. 

*Paper and Pulp Mill Catalog 

*Paper Industry, The an 

*Paper Industry and Paper World, 
The ' ; ; 

*Penton Pub. Co. .26-27, 48-49, 69, 88-89, 

*Pit and Quarry 

*Pit and Quarry Handbook 

*Plumbing & Heating Business 

Portland Daily Journal of Commerce 

*Proceedings of the I.R.E. 

*Product Design & Development Co 

Product Engineering 

Public Works Magazine 

*Purchasing 

Putman Publishing Co. 


Radio Station WZIP 

*Railway Age .. 

*Railway Engineering and 
Maintenance 

*Railway Mechanical Engineer 

*Railway Signaling , 

Rapid Copy Service 

Refrigerating Engineering 

*Reinhold Publishing Corp 

Remington Rand 

*Rock Products 

Ronald Press Co., 


Sawyer’s Inc ; 
Sickles Photo-Reporting Service 
*Siebel Publications , 
*Simmons-Boardman Pub. Corp. : 
*Smith Publishing Co., W.R. , 
*Snips Magazine 

*Southern Power and Industry 
*Southwest Builder & Contractor 
*Steel ‘ 

*Sweet’s Catalog Service 


*Texas Contractor 
Textile Bulletin 
*Textile Catalogs 
*Textile Industries 
Textile World 

*Textiles Panamericanos 
*Thomas Publishing Co 
*Thomas Register 
Topflight Tape Co. 
*Traffic World ..... 
*Transportation Supply News 


“Welding Engineer 3rd va 
*Western Builder eee 6 
Wood Products a“ 1 


*Yachting 112 
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